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REMARKABLE CASE OF 


posed to give a plain and 
facts concern- 


the 


of 
of 


statement 


y marked case phenom- 


known to Sfirztz 


vn lists as “ physical 
ifestations,” regarded by scientific 
>as “tricks of jugglery,” 


men gener 


1 by common-sense, practical people 


I as wonderful natural ef- 
e cause of which has never beet 
] aine l. 
This case in many respects resem- 
bles that of the French peasant-girl, 
Angélique Cottin, so well described by 
Dale the Atlantic 
of September, 1864, in an ar- 


Robert Owen in 
Monthly I 
ticle entitled the “ Electric Girl of La 
Perriére,” which (though well authenti- 
cated by French journals) took place 
twenty years before. 

The chief interest which may attach 
to this article will lie in the fact, that 
the occurrences it describes are of very 

scent date, — having happened during 

few months,—and are sus- 
verification. 
} 


‘ther than this, it may be added, 


that the writer is a confirmed sceptic as 


to the so-called doctrine of Spiritualism. 
Indeed, a careful study of these phe- 
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“PHYSICAL PHENOMENA.” 
nomena, 
strengthened him 
to the spirits 
is ridiculous folly, delu- 
sion, and imposture. 
Mary Carrick is an Irish girl, eighteen 
years of age, who came to this country 
in the month of May, 1867 


ignorant, like the most of her class, but 


She is very 
quick to learn anything required. re- 
vious to leaving her native land she 
had, for a short time, lived in a gentle- 
man’s family as a “ maid of all work,” 
and she has always been healthy with 
the exception of a severe attack of fe- 


] 


ver occurring a few months before she 


left home. By a correspondence with 
the gentleman in whose service she had 
lived in Ireland, we find that nothing 
remarkable discovered con- 


was ever 


cerning her, except that at one time sh 
had been a somnambulist, but seemec 
to have recovered from her ten 
sleep-walking. 
Immediately upon her arrival, she 
to live 
family in one of 
Massachusetts. 


T 
went with a very respectable 
1e larger towns in 

this time " 


t} 
At 
peared to be in perfect 


Los, in the Clerk’s Office 





as 
t lor 
novbing 
1 nothing 


ehavior 


e seldom 
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tion was repeated, It had also, at one time, been fastened 


ut-iron, which she left for a 


1 Opera 


in its place by wooden clamps, which 
vas thrown tothe floor.” This were forcibly torn away. It is more- 
was always repeated when- over worthy of particular notice, that an- 

1 

l 


) + 


it ironing, and more er soapstone slab, in which the 
times. is seen by per wash-boiler is set, and which had 
} 


nd other vecome loosened from the brick-work, 
table thus was split and thrown to the floor in like 
ranyoth- manner; showing that the force, what 


» touch it. ever it may be, has a striking eff 
child nine upon this kind of material. A piece 
on it, and the same, weighing several pound 
lA t+ ] 


«1 to hold it also thrown into the kitchen from 


he 
seemed wash-room, no person being in the 
sverything latter room at the time. A common 
cherry table, standing against the wall 
constantly in the kitchen, often started out ] 
room, and at one time was hur 
pletely over upon its top. 
“On the 20th of August the table 
movements occurred many times. On 
a large basket 
; was thrown to the floor. 
ll board, 


for scouring 
the wall, 


the kitchen. 


were continually slamming unless locked 


gust 26 and 27 were very stirring 
days, there being hardly a half-hour of 
rappings (which occurred 
+5 1. = od - 
particulariy vigorous on 
The chairs, and other 
movables, were thrown about; a large 


wash-tub, filled with clothes soaking 
ras thrown from the wash-form to the 
floor, and emptied of it 


stool, hav ng upon it a p 


water, moved itself along 


Ienanned 
cropped 


furniture 
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On the evening of the 29t 1e re- 
turned, and reported that she had not 
seen or heard anything unusual during 


1s 


her absence. It should also be re- 
marked that the family experienced no 
trouble while she was away. But, with- 
in two hours after her return, t 
strations again commenced. 

them further 


say that 


he demon- 


It is needless to follow 
in detail. It is 
similar scenes to those of the 


day 


sufficient to 
previous 
ys and weeks were daily 
from the date of her return 
night of September 


repeated 
the 
12th, when her ner- 
vous system succumbed, 


with a violent 


until 


she was 
suddenly seized attack of 
During the paroxysm, which 


and 


hysteria. 
continued two or three hours, she was 
, and could. be 
the 
attendants. 


in an unconscious state 


restrained upon her bed only by 


combined strength of her 
After the subsidence of 
she slept quietly 
several 


the paroxysm 


until morning. For 


days she remained 
excited state, and on the nights 

15th and 17th there was a return of 
but without a 


These at 


paroxysm, loss of 


: ta ol vera 
sciousness. acks were 


characterized by any very peculiar symp- 
toms, excepting, perhaps, a very dis- 
tressing sensation referred I 

of the brain. From time 

would seize the hand of her attendant, 


and press it upon the back of her head, 
and at the same time complain of strange 
also had attacks 


noises. She severe 


of bleeding at the nose, which seemed 
in some measure to relieve her. 

From the date of her preeteaiion un- 
til her removal to an asylum, on the 18th, 
no phenomena occurred. 

At the end of three 
thought to be 
return to her work; and pity for her 


weeks she was 


sufficiently recovered to 
ion, as well as a curiosity to ob- 
the pl 
induced the family to 
ice again. 

She returned i 
of mind, 


134 
conal 


serve if 1enomena would return, 


receive her back 
to serv 
a very happy frame 

and compar: atively but 
it was noticed that she was quite ner- 
would start suddenly at any 
at all 


pings or movements of furnitu 


calm ; 


vous, and 


little noise resembling the rap- 


—— ee 
re which 
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[ August, 


had formerly so much 
and 


sanity. 


annoyed her, 
driven her to the 
But none of the 
ever again occurred. 
well, 


verge of in- 
phenomena 
She seemed very 
and performed 
Being 
and write, a 
undertook the 


grew very fleshy, 
alacrity. 
learning to read 
member of the 


hing 


her duties with desir- 
ous of 
family 
task of teac her. 


apt scholar, and 


wrogress. At times, 


She proved a very 

made remarkable | 

however, she complained of 
\ 


tress inh 


sat dis- 


D> 


ut nothing of a seri- 


intil some six 
after her return, when, on the 


night of 


ous nature irred 
weeks 
the 2 of November, she had 
an attack of sommn 
the first instar 


ing 


being 
-om- 


ame uli S772, it 
ice of the kind since 
She arose pos 


to the 


country. 


dressed went room of 
her mistres ission to 
go out 


dows. Her 


asked pert 


to cl 1e outside of the win- 


ondition was at once dis- 
diffi- 
She 

of this in the 
and for 

re- 
same hour of the 


, go down stairs, 


covered, and she was with some 
culty induced to go back to bed. 
remembered nothing 


s 
morning. On the 
five ¢ utive 
peated. Atal 
} 


nsec was 


nig 


} 


t she would ge 
1! 
i} 


usually in her night-dress, with no light, 


work. She would 
clothing, 


(cold weather 


and go about her 


sweep rooms, dust scour 


knives, go out 
and 


of doors 
as it was) brush the steps, sit down 


in the d: readir 


irkness and study her 
and spelling lesson, and finally 
wo, return to bed. n the 
, however, nature gave out, 
gain passed into the condition 
ria. She was again conveyed 
sylum, where she 


to have 


l now remains, 


though 


covered, 


she seems entirely re- 


and is there employed as a 
housemaid. 

is extraor- 
case, —facts well a and 
As to a theory 


So much for the facts in thi 


dinary ttested 
beyond contravention. 
of the cause ”’ we have none. 
But we 


observations 


“ moving 
results of 


bearing 


now proceed to give 
and experiments 
upon the case, referring their explana- 
tion to those competent to give an opin- 


ion. At an early stage of the phenome- 
y Stag 
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sought to trace their production 
ity, and the results of some 
nts seemed to give support to 


It has already been stated 


that the rappings were repeatedly heard 


’s room by members of the 
te 


ho went in atter she was asleep. 


s seemed to be on the doors, 


es on the footboard of the 
+} 


as -ame 


y 
1 
her sleep, 


utmost 


he idea that the sounds 
ced electrically, the writ- 
d to be perfectly 
t Pp StS 


upon 


ot eleat + 
all that could be 


‘from room to room 


yet, SO 
ved, every- 


F¢ Tr 


ad was kept 


six 


and no raps were ever 
nce, when an examina- 
insulation to be de- 
one of the posts having slipped 
It was replaced with the 
Another experi- 


stroyed, 
off the glass. 
same effect as before. 
ment, similar to the one described, was 
tried. cherry table in the kitchen 
before alluded to, at which Mary took 
her meals, was nearly 


2wn to 


always agitated 


when she sat d eat. At such 


times, al 

loud 

much that she had no desire to eat. 
1} 


rappings were very 


and frequent, troubling her so 
On one or two occasions this was pecu- 
liarly the case, and a remedy for it was 
The table and 


glass, but be- 


sought in insulation. 
her chair were placed on 
fore she was ready to sit the former 
suddenly jumped off the insulators, but 
was at once replaced, when she took 
her seat, and was able to finish her meal 
there being no movements 

This was afterwards re- 

peated with the same success. It was 
evident that, whatever force this might 
be, — whether electricity or not, — there 
some sort of attraction 
irl and these inanimate ob- 
one, iron, and other ma- 


did seen 
between tl 


jects of wo 
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terial which set them in motion when- 
, . } . - } a thaw u 5 

ever she was near them, and they were 

not this 


+ 


should be noticed that the movements of 


insulated. In connection it 
furniture, &c., seldom occurred in rooms 
with woollen carpets on the floors, but 
were mostly confined ) with 
bare floors or oil car 

The raps, also, were 

louder in such rooms. 

weather each day was carefully 


and 


noted, 
for a time it was thought that the 
; ent 
on a clear day than on a damp or sultry 


phenomena were much more freq 


one; but a careful study of that record 
shows that some of the most marked 
actually Oc- 
h the 


and violent demonstrations 
curred on very rainy days, thoug 
latter were generally more quiet 
Thus it 
seem that the phenomena, though ap- 


days of fair weather. wo 
pearing in some degree electrical, did 
not in all cases follow the known laws 
of electricity. 

The writer has heretofore stated that 
he is a thorough sceptic concerning the 
so-called doctrine of Spiritualism. The 
same may be said of every member of the 
large family (ten persons) in which these 
things occurred. With the exception 
of the girl herself, no one of the house- 
hold ever became in the least degree 
nervous, much less inclined to believe 
that the spirits of the departed had 
returned to earth only to make their 
presence known by means so palpably 
ridiculous. 

But the Spiritualists, of whom there 
are many in the community where these 
occurrences took place, became very 
much exercised about the matter. The 
family were excessively annoyed at fre- 
quent applications from this class of 
persons for the privilege of coming in 
the 
they call them, and to see the girl. 


“manifestations,” as 
But 
not one of them was ever admitted, nor 
has the girl ever yet held any communi- 


to witness 


— 


cation with a person of this character. 
Of Spiritualism she had never heard in 
the old country, and, any one 
spoke of “mediums,” she seemed to 
have an idea that they 


when 


were something 





failing 


tsne 
ight, in 


hours to- ing i buff, a second 

| + — tot f +) 
ever been » il - tHE assistance Oj ti 
ments, would soon be mad 


c Lic. 
-upon the only advice 
cons 
have spoken of hx n! t ness’ was maintained ; 


] ] 


istic habits. T is should | lded watched in every availal 








St. vel’s Night. [August, 


C 


CHAPTER 
service came 
ights were 
coner 
Rates ail 
CaArKNCSs Aauu 
came pressi! 
Jeanne an 


sne 


ashe re oO 


IS arivil 


me, Jeanne, make ha 
yush our way to the side di 
: people push one to deat - 
Jeanne, quickening 
ed by all 


boat ?’ 


dame 1S a pagan cat t 


with such haste in the church !’ 


to a somewhat austere-looking d¢voi : 
ho was elbowing her way h ‘One cannot se such a night 
crowd, and who had p rh I suppose I know most 
“Why, indeed,” she inued, aneri r the crafi the coast for ten miles 
for Marie was one of tl » perso! down. t was a well-sized sloop, and 
whose emotions, when ex had an open row-boat in company. 
a certain degree, always take the forn But one has as much to look after as 
of ill-humor, — “ why t! one’s own two eyes can manage, com- 
have chosen las ing into this maudit harbor in fair 
supposed weather, I » a night like this.” 
t tell; of Soe irville man,” said another 

vood the n, “and I?ve run down from 
Dieppe these fourteen 
father had years, and | never saw blacker weather 
” round the harbor’s mouth than to- 


» others into 


made out of ht 
“ There’s one thing I can affirm,” said 


ldr 
i 


coherent words ; but Jeanne 
,ad at first addressed 


and her companion needed ni urging, } 
and the three women sped swiftly down 

towards the pier; Mari alf sobbing to 

iil, with Francois 


shouted 


vith excitement 
the instinct of } 
mount in the midst 
1er of 


ier 
her to 
i 


ping a cor! 
’ 


=> 


cloak rounc 


exclaimed the 
} 
sh 


wind and rain. “You are 
As they 1 the wharf they over ite] uppose ; I used 
took 


whom, eviden 





majestic column, thirty feet 


, 
a shower OI Sj jean 
company of Polletais stood 
pot on the pier to which the 
TY} cof 
The nigl 


wind 


ht on their 
n crouched 
h parapet, 
bodily 
All 
light at the mast-head of 
and and 

7 


scarcely two hun- 


ind the few won 
he shelter of the 


gx to be 


carried away 
wind. 

rose 
yards from the end of the pier. 
tide was running in, hurried and 
ind that was beating dead 

The boat approached very 
so as to keep 

aves, one of 

adside, was 

hether she 

> end of the Dieppe 


ight mo- 


tenfold. 


of its being Defére’ 


again; but the 
» loud for 


again and 


storm were t 


reach the boat, and 


either direction or inquiry. 


x to the Pourville 


was talking 
who bore testimony to having 
Francois’s voice on | 
F rode it 
by another man. 
’s but a poor chance, I 
the last comer. “I 
for an hour before it grew dark, 
round, and trying to get int 
just off the Camp de César, but 
hard work.” 
‘“‘ When the Newhaven steams 
but 
poor 


face the weather, 


puts 


dock, there’s but chance 
fishing-boat,” said another. 


“ Defére will save the old boat if any 


man can, be sure of that,” 


said Farge, 
who stood holding his hat down over his 
eyes, and peering through the darkness 
and driving rain at the unsteady light 
as it rose and fell. “See—see!” he 
called out suddenly, ‘she’s coming on 
fast now — now she ’s down — no, there 


she is again — yes —yes, she’s turned 


her bow — she’s 


4 


] 
making straight fo 


devils take this rai 
one! Here she comes, — 
after all! 
tacking, — she ’ll lose the d 
will! 


But she ’s waverit 
- she 


in, 
like a | 
breakwater — look — ou 


he — breakwater !” 








antern and the tackle, an 

.’ And Gabriel began reluc- 

y to descend the ladder once more 

Bring ** Yes, here we are,” said Pierre Len- 
old , giving his burly person a shake, 

ter-dog does on reaching shore, — 


the crowd closed round 
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“here we are l a nice nig] 
had of it, h, Nei Defére 


who was tl that held the lantern 


We knew it yvoman ; ai 


And 


aimed 


ion of ques 
| 
1 944 ~ 
iamations, 


sounding 


: 


After an hour or 
Lennet ?— and 
} 


good s§ 


men on shore, and tl 
— the ging the rope ; 
them from the 


héele <x 


Pierre and 
at 
wey worked 
’ Ah ° 
he is no sailor, 
stuff to make one. 
arm, a 
rt, whethe 
to see them than when they _ blouse or ailor’s jacket!” 
rside with that rope.’ -i,” broke in Pierre I 
* Rope!” exclaim 
at once, “how was 
- Well, you see,’ 
“we ran out very wel t 
ft about two miles from sh 
1 herring could we 


¢ 


ir us | efore ? 

h Dover, 
wered than 
it by that time, 
us the slip so often tha pressed still round De- 
would make another trial far the further 
the coast, and so drop into Treport if tory is adventures. Pierre looked 
the weather grew worse. crowd, dimly seen 
enough of Treport did we he lanterns. “La 
knocked about for three hours, and voila!” he said, and made his 
found we could not make head against towar ho stood a little < 
he wind, and so turned about and rode from 

it towards Dieppe. Such a She w 
come up without a bit cordage, 


Behold us there as the a lantern, 
The sea washes over 
After each wave I 


had been brought 


hold. Epiphanie had 
pi] 


1 ] ‘ 
1 iantern 
, 2 


iphanie’s f 


broadside from the s« shadow, 
old boat shiver and cra ywards her. 
to myself, as th vor 


‘Here is anendt 





know i as our boat, 


1en you two went out with the 


“T had gone 

des Bains, 

César, with 

he steamer 

iad nothing to do), and 

ling in the shed there with 

lf a dozen people who had collected 

She wasn’t an 
} 


» from shore then.” 


the sloop. 
I 
’ asked Jeanne. 
and we soon found out 
ye they had lost, and thy 
and I went out.” 
i o with 
again 
‘when 
sailors there 


there were 


“ Because they would n’t, les grands 


for the bathers in summer, 
] 


lenty of tackle) the man who owns 

2 cursed me for a fool, and saic 
Id not have the boat, and talked 
phemed so about the danger, 


ld stir to 


that not a man of them would 


help me. Suddenly, a young man 


. 
comes forward, and says: ‘I’monlya 


3 . - , l! 
landsman, but I can row well enough, 


and 1’m ready to go if you choose to 
take me, Pierre Lennet’ (he knew me, 
it seemed, though I didn’t know him). 
“One « 
he says. 
hauled tl 
«wT 


but be drowned at the worst,’ 

‘Come on,’ said I, and we 

boat down gayly between 

msieur le knew 

A man 
| l - 4 1 . f 

no good Character who retuses to 


Baigneur I 
prevent us taking it. 
distress. C’est un gar- 
ton 
pointing over 


” 


cceur hardi, cousin ! 


| ierre, his 
thumb towards the 


boat; “and I 


oa, lise 
With his 


f the never 
knew who it was till I heard thy father 
name.” 


14! 


a rood 


The 


hast done my father 


fz 
service, Pierre, —and me too. 
reward thee!” 

hast done me some good 
“anne Defére,” said 


ood Ss ints 
zs a aints 


ierre, 
hand upon the girl’s shoulder, 
g kindly into her face. “ But 
or the should have been at the 
other end of the world, or perhaps at 
the But per- 


1 uneasy laugh, 


bottom of the sea. 
> he added, with 
hand 


iis hair, “it 


haps,’ 


pushing his somewhat discon- 


} 
solately through would 
have been better to have gone than 
stayed when one feels one’s self always 
growing older, but no happier.” 


> 
“ Whist !” 


smart rap witl 


said Jeanne, giving 


> 


the back o 


Here is Ej 
And, 


t 
his surprise and confusion, she 
] 


piphanie close to 
without waiting to see 
urned 
1er back on hi 


full uy 


e and 
to ha 


yet ween her and 


to have heard what 
“ Cousin Gabriel!” said Jeanne, with 
the sudden conviction of what was in 
his mind, and of the force which the 
scene of the last few minutes must have 
lent to his suspicions, — “ Gabriel !” 
She had no wit 
to dissemble, and, finding herself sud- 


and then she stopped. 


denly with all the appearance of guilt 
upon her, she felt for the moment as if 
she were guilty, and stood powerless to 
say a word. She had thought to meet 
him so differently too ! 

sut Gabriel 


] 
‘ 


knew nothin: 
lantern till 


‘4 Ol this ; 
he clutched the it rattled in 
his hard grip, and turned away. 


sprang 


Jeanne 
forward, and caught hi 
he looked at her for a moment, and 
then, shaking himself loose fr 
appealing hand, he strode on. 
“Gamin!” said Jeanne, her pe 
lee 3 


and discomfiture suddenly 
red-hot anger at thi 

f her overtu 

turned 


conciiati 





CHAPTER XII. 
contemptu- 


But her heart THI 
they separated for the 


men stood consulting, bef 


in spite of her an- 
hot tears fell on her fa- next d: 
si seaman’s coat as she tookit one of 
1 even forgotten Epiphanie. 
1¢ Coat over her arm, and 


nac 


g¢ the call of her father, rudde 
tood ready to go, she took his hand in 1ad lying at home, 
on with the rest of the it, and so sav 


went 


the 


ns the 


inne turne 


1 Uf , a 


strife, Pierre g 
-piphanie ; and who had ld Robbe ha 
heard Pierre’s last words with Jeanne, 

unk half timid nto her corner, lly fell t l Inco 
with a sure knowledg is encoun- hou ibly would 
a oe cone vould he LvE ett nother dar 
erween ner and ert would be i .ed etter inotner day 
} - y ; ; . — — a. | ~ 


lar their 


4] 
wo 


a meeting 


several 


7 . 1 1 
re, lean unst the cord- 
1 , . } ] 

st ner in er shade 
he i¢ 1 . 
bprougnt snouiders 


Into this 


L r\1 . - ; 
Keeping harmonious 
clack, as SI 

with the rolling gait 


cep step 


. i 


compan- 


ion. 





“Have you room 


said Pierre. 


1 ni 


* Goot 


the darkness, wl 


hont 
route 


s su 


“No, *m 


Fran 


tured, t 


xu 
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beefsteaks, in 
in 
drown one’s self from 
, and hot cakes, 
all! 


who 


and potatoes roasted 
and 


which one might 


their jackets, soup of crabs 


pure joy and a stew 


onions to season A good supper, 


say, for men have seen noth- 


better than an uncooked herring 


So round the 
ull heads bent 
uplifted the 
and 


Blessed 


they took their places 
table, and for a moment 
reverently, as, with 


words of 


hands, 
Dail a — 
thanksgiving were said, 
—shall we doubt it ?—the 
blessed the meal. 
The talk flowe 


above 
forks. 


on merrily, 
knives 


itervals 


and 
betwee! 


iA 
nde open 


vere 
hy 


placed smoking hot before the ht 


ngry 


guests tes. 


every few minut 
wall gleamed, : 
i 1e crucifix faded 


ruddy glow of 


hole room. 
Jeanne help 

cooking, set 

ut slices from the big 
ranged then 
| 
l 


brown 


on a dis 


neatly : 
tact and fore- 
} 


served the table with a 


though that, had she been de Fére, 


instead of Defére, and found hs 
the circle of the system 


triffi ng change would 


, would have 


en of soc e 


her 
With 


natural cheerful- 


made 


a quer ntertainment 


her brisk activi her 
ness returned 


with a 


; she moved about the 


room quick, fi read, attend- 


wants of al th 
had the 


the old wom: 


impartial 


hot plate always 


for in the moment 
cakes were baked, 


to 


1d talked plea 
d talked pleas- 


. 
those at the t as she stood 


fire pitchers with hot 


} 
he 


r from the |] that stood ont 
ind whe an odorous 


m, like the breath of sunny 0 chard 


september. 


Jeanne, 


to 
whose 


Tre, 


warm and 


of 


St. Michael's Ni, 


fragrant 


her. 


‘To your 


net,” 


lips, < 


last d 
gallan 
cup of old Robbe. 


loud 
stentc 
infant 


E 


1 
rs 


her feet, : 


them 


your f 


if you 
In 


was he 


ine’ 
ing 


—_— 
wakenea 


rian, 
ine lau 


Iph ps at the first 


good appetite, P 
she said, raising the 
nd drinking 
rop. “So 
try,” 


cul 

I 
its contents to 
much for 


your ¢ mpty 
and t 


turned to fill th 
Pierre burst 
mi 


; 
sne ne 
into a 
laugh, and in the dst of 


* Ho, 
chter 


his 


ho!” a tiny 


ided from a 


sour ve. 


l note, sprang to 
d mounted the steep stairs 
the room in which they 


one above. Pierre looked 


“11 
il 


will 
woman, 
ed, for all 


I believe” 
1 


‘d drop all their feathers 


cht, if you go near 


but who ’] in 
ice, an . 
heir nests.” 

moment, E 
lau 


tr 
another 
ehing and cl 


— 


ara 
ara al 


it} 1, hild > had sdantl 
Vitn i nla, who nad evident) 


eh good-humor, an 


reat 


itertainment. There 
ing and coaxing 


a hrill 
emonstrance a shri 


b ring 
once. 


own. 
ices at 


eared, C 





St. Micha 


1d partly be- she found 
trange faces. turned towa 
rs! It was my roaring _ besid 
” said Pierre, throwing peaceful and innocen 


e her, with 
stool towards 
behind him 


his feet were 
and tha 
St warm P tlie 10¢ 


IKING-2iass 


a low stool, 


long braids of 


1e spray and 


citement, 


storms 
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tout,’ like Marie Robbe, and make peo- 
ple think they knew everything when 


they know nothing. I was vexed that 


Gabriel should be : ;, and — I 
could not help bei 
“ But he 


L 


loves thee so well 





Pierre 


momentous talk 


cordage 


, 
taved 
stayea 


t, of her 
eap of 
seen, Jeanne 


and Epiphanie 


on 
} . 
nave 
awhile, q 
lay of fatigue and 
slumber. 
1 


a light 


Jeanne coming 
roused her, but 
dreaming the 
ngs to gradual 


aistress 


h} r 
gnhbor 


locked up the house, and all 


to 


bed 


Francois 


laughed, and sai 


r threw hin 
er, turew himseil 
Was SOON asicep. 


i £oO back to tl 


hour <« 





‘ 7 t.1 ™ } 
eleven o’clock on tl 


, at the rushin; 
erhaps beyond 
1 1 "hs - 
e shoulders of 
the noise and squalor of 
type of something 


id tender, set up to 


ide whether e ] 

t or alley, live 
cle, the ivory-carver. 
<-framed bow - window, 
ivory wares were expose 
ulged itself out over the nar- 
1 the passer was 
three steps in the gut- 
| 


himself for that dis- 


urbstone. Other win- 
protrude themselves 
sive manner; and for 
nat } eople 

peo} 
of the 


paving-stones, 


oniatat 
Mladic 


oppings of the 
rl > 


iis eventful 
he storm, though the rain had 
ater was dropping from 
yut and gable-end in 
he Madonna’s light 
s sheltered corner, 
f the paveme 
the 
nd also the figure of Francois 


ining withghis elbow on 


sombre buttress of 


one 
e rested his foot on the top 


e ivory-carver’s house. On 
‘the ste ps stood Marie Robbe, 


They 


gainst the door-post. 
talking for some time, when 

“If I have to go down 
with the 
n still do. 


Sundz 


to-morrow 
is one thing I c 


LY. 


’ 


»” said 


“Most likely 


Marie, 
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said Francois, “and you 


me: * 
won’t be at home till next week. There 
’s one thing I know, Marie, if I don’t 


go into Dieppe on Sunday, I will go to 


Pourville to see my cousin and the 


hildren; it’s better than staying at 


10me. 

“T would n’t be in your place to walk 
home by the shore at nightfall,” said 
she; “the fairy of Fallaise is out these 
nights.” 

she may give me a fai 


> 


“Eh bien! 
greeting and a pleasant promise,” said 
Francois; “she does n’t like those wh 
fear her, they say. And—” ! 
Marie made no response —“I must do 
I shall not care 
to go to the dancing after Vespers.” 


something on Sunday. 


“ And why not, indeed ?” said Marie, 
with affected carelessness. 

“Dost thou not know?” 
cois, taking the girl’s hand that 
listlessly at her side; “if thou ar 
there, Marie, it gives me little pleasure 
to go to the dance.” 

“There are plenty of girls left.” 


“To be ] 


sure there are,” said Fran- 
cois, “and if I go with the others I shall 
have ] I could not 
just and take no part.” 

“ Vraiment ! ” i 


to « 


look on, 


ance. stand and 


said arie, with a 
shrug of her shoulders. 

“Why, all the girls would laugh at 
me, and say, ‘There stands Francois 
Milette that he cannot 
| 


dance, because his own girl is away.’ 


so lovesic k 


And there is no use in looking like a 
fool when it gives one no pleasure. But 
I can tell thee one thing, Marie; one 
goes through the dances as a ceremony 
when she is not there whom one ; 


desires to talk to and to be with. 
Marie, is it not 


earnestly, and looking wistfully up into 


so?” 


said Francois, 


her face. 
-e things 
arie, with an impatien 


“one must not be 
lease one’s self wherever one 
1 


“ Certainly,” rejoined Francois 
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is all true; but when one cannot please 
one’s self it is a different thine. If one 


ig, — everytl the 


what 1e wants,— ma 
then to have 
) 


-mSei 


ves 


2a 


y 
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l SONS. 


as I said, it is 


Ta. 
wad 


man 
-PiGatiol 


that knock,” 


i. set 
1, not wish 


nly 


Ly 


according 


is coming ; 


aug! 


‘ 


c ried 


ing, 
~ 


foOssiplr 
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swallows 
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-- Cicarea aw 
ward, Ove! 


shore 


ee 
Procida rests on the water like a long 
. 2 : 


the but of which bears 


te wedge, 
the immense old fortress. Ap- 
proaching from Naples, 


re the loftier 


and lies befo 


Imbros before Samothrace, and 
t, as ancient geographe 


arch 
rae 
1 WINGOWS, an¢ 





history of 


middle 


Street 


knows, 








to heave 


Ss 
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=) 
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but open 


ween 


Here t 


betw 


vt} 
vth. 


ro\ 








1 a din- 
‘turn from 
set out for the 
Nicola, on the very 
the vil- 
ying almost a 
head, his body so 
the mass seemed 
upon it 
roaching us, an 
issued fron 


1 +} na 
tood the sounds, 
ca Nicola is sick.” 
of San Nicola Is sick, 


on the 


Vhen 


and his 


to keep 
skirt another 


and then 


In 

the summit was gained, 

found myself in front of a singu- 
iur-colored peak, out of which 
had 
appeared, breath- 
x after us, and proved 


and various chambers 


A man 
- 2 4 | c +e 

1g principle of the straw- 
] a door in the 

llowed the donkey to enter ; 
ing me by a passage cut 

way 


rock, he led the 
ut of the opposite side, and 


f rude steps, around giddy 


corners, platform about six feet 
very topmost pinnacle 
00 feet above the sea. 


square, on the 
of the island, 2,7 
is an active volcano until 

suvius awakened, in A. D. 

ate as the year 1302 there 

Ischia, at the 
mountain. But 
now scarcely retains the 
The 


broken in, leaving 


uption on 
northern base of the 
the 
crater fe ancient sides are 
four or five jagged 
apart; and these, from 
the platform on which I stood, formed 
a dark, blasted foreground, shaped like 
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peaks standin; 


ked down an 
island, the sea, and the Italian shores. 


The clouds, whose presence I had la- 

mented during the ascent, now proved 

to be marvellous accessories. Swoop- 

ing so low that their skirts touched 

they covered the whole vault of he 
n, witl 


down to the sea horiz 


etrable veil; yet, beyond 


me 


ter, which bec: 


SKY; sending the re 


on the island landscape. 
experience, I have never be 


phenomenon. Looking southward, 


was carcely possible not 
vas scarcely possipie 10 


the sea for the sky ; 
gave the mountain 

an incredible, height. 
the island —the green 
shining towns visible in deep 
tween the sulphury rocks of 
— basked i lazzling sunshine ; 
was so intense and 


nder the wact. dark roof af clond 
under the vast, Cark roor O7 Cloud 


the gleam 


I know not how to describe it. F 
the Cape of Circe to that of Palinarus, 


] 
r 
tan wf dio atn.land af 7 
les of the main-iand oi 


—S t re 
oO! taly were 


» 


full in view. Vesuvius may sweep a 


wider horizon, but the view from Epo- 
meo, in its wondrous originality, is far 
more impressive. 

When I descended from the dizzy 
the 
hermit’s brother drying their shirts 


pinnacle, I found Giovanni and 


The latter, after 
receiving a fee for his services® begged 
for an additional fee for St. Nicholas. 
“What does St. 


it?” 


before a fire of brush. 


Nicholas want with 
I asked. “ You will buy food and 
drink, I suppose, but the saint needs 
nothing.” turned 


he was laughing. 


Giovanni away his 
head, and I saw that 

“©, I can burn a lamp for the saint,” 
was the answer. 

Now, as St. Nicholas is the patron of 
children, sailors, and travellers, I might 
well have lit a lamp in his ; but 
1 not stay to see the oil pur- 


as I could n | 
chased and the lamp lighted, with my 


1 
1onor 


own eyes, I did not consider that there 
was sufficient security in the hermit’s 
brother for such an investment. 
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bow 


requite 


} } 
dressed, nh 


who 


err 
their holy cl! 


am 


monize 


lookex 


1868. | 


and the words, “ Provid 


you.” Though 
e was not 
think 


iracter. 


so 


} P +] 

one of those friars 
¢ Sick, on 
seem to hith necessary to 


I have rarely : 
features and i 


vith his vocation. 


1 
nh wnose 


} 
17 . rn teacher 
iikea rn teacher an 


a 
up during 

] ; 
and I re- 
iovanni, who 

ef- 
Pa 


tne 


desperate 
L of 


ly silent after 
on in the inn, and I had no 
rth. A mistrust- 


for 


ise; he shuts 


“tr ) 
rain, de- 


forced 
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locanda for travellers, and I can testify 
that the Don is right. I presume it is 

’ for the accommodations 
ike those in Ischia. 


| . On entering, 
I was receiver 


1 by a woman, who threw 
back her shoulders and lifted hy 
1 independent w 
asked, “ Are you the padrona? ” 
“ No,” she answered, laug] 
ca; but that will do 
(She meant dow 
shall retain 
“Can you 
9 


ner? 


“ Let us see 
on her fingers: “fish, that’s one; kid, 
potatoes, three ; 


1d — surely there’s something 


Thereupon the modesti. 

ulders, threw out her 
voice that half Fori 
eard, sang I know not wl 
] 


she descended 


Signor Scotti, for whom a 
messenger had been sent, now arrived 
He 


one eye, 


and I began to 


I was on the track 
After a 


noticed t 


ince. few 
hat he 


mmonplaces, I 


x uneasy, and said, 


me not keep you from the Carnival.” 


“ec Ch 


iks to your Excellency,” said 
‘my professi ] 
will 


ur leave I 


Py mig 
magistrate, | 
modestica, 
dinner, I 
I was conduct 
the floor of w 
a trap-door, : 
recipitous f1 
} > 


nere 


en. 


ceived my eg 


the root, very toug 
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What would 
beautiful, 


owe tth 
ry ¢ th 


gave a 
drona here.’ 


intru- 


afterwards 
mmon room, 


} } J 
who dcemandceda 


i 
ot even 


I handed 


e me to carry it wit 


and from 
air. “J 
“Qi course 


you ¢: replied ; 


and the Governor of Naples will 
Now,” I 


dded, turning to the padrona, “ if you 


“but there is no better passport in the 
world, 


ime thing. 


1ave sent for this officer through any 
suspicion of me, I will pay for my din- 
go on to Casamicciola, where 

| 


ey KnOW now 


era 


to receive travellers.” 


The old woman lifted up her hands, 


and called on the saints to witness that 
: 


she did mistrust me. 


The 


s intrusion, add- 


not gen- 
darme apologized for hi 
ing: “We are out of the way, here, and 
therefore I am commanded to do this 
I cannot read your passport, but 


I can see that you are a galantuomo.” 


duty. 


my Cigar, ana a 


two Neapol- 
F orian, 
story of 
7 . “7 
tne never 
nie ea ; 
OK her Seat on the 
1gue heard whenever there 
I grew so tired witl 
unravel their dialect, that I 
my chair, and nearly tum- 
brazier of coals ; the 
hatter went on for hours after I was in 
AS 


In the heavenly morning 
lowed I walked about the town, which 
is a shipping port for wine. 
pile d 


situation of the place, at the 


The quay 
with tuns, purple-stained. 


foot 


i 
sea to the westward, is very beautiful 
and, as usual, a Franciscan monastery 
No 
gardens can be richer than those in the 


has usurped the finest position. 
rear, mingling with the vineyards that 
rise high on the mountain slopes. 

After the modestica had given me 
half a tumbler of coffee and a crust of 
bread for my breakfast, I mounted the 
donkey, and set out for Casamicciola. 





mile of 

ul, scenery, the 
vern shore of 
right town and 
low me. There 
rising change in 

| e. I ) irk, 

rob-trees overhung the road; 
al- 


orange- 


icns were 


r filled with 
leaf, and 


ds ; but over 


illas, or- 


, Cf lored 


s in 
uisitel 


rything 


wealth and 


» I 
| 


= ar} . 2.2. 
la, Who took off bis 


met 


| hat with an air of respect, which, 
produced no effect on my don- 


We 


Casamicciola, 


Giovanni. mounted si- 


ces, if not comforts. 

F one, and selected the 
Grande on account of its 
it was void of guests, 
iged to wait two hours for 
a moderate breakfast. 


and I wa 
The splendor 
of the day, the perfect 


lan 


i beauty of the 
Ischian | 


andscapes, and the soft hum- 
ming of bees around the wall-flower 
restored my lost power to 


enjoy the dol, 


blossoms, 
: far niente, and I had for- 
gotten all about my breakfast when it 
sciola it is little more 
ride to Ischia, and my 
nd lacked but that much 
had not 
the marvellous heal- 
, 


season 


baths were deserted ; 
stately 


villas, the lux- 


iples. 
sunny mountain-slope 
lens, as I rode aw: 
was 
thousand 
left unvisited. 
On the way 


harbor, which 


connected with the sea by an artificia 


channel. Beside 


Reale, with a magnificent p: 
habited since the 


yond it I 


k, unin- 
Bourbons : Be- 
crossed 4 
1302, which are still 


and there a house has been 
been ] 


planted, 


the lava-fields of 
dued. Here 


uilt, 


unsubdu 
] nn 
some 
clumps of 
there are 
few rough, almost hopeless, begin- 
Ha 
ary tract, the castle.of Ischia sud- 


ly rose in front, and the bright 
1 


fields. ¢ passed this 


den town 


received 1 from the taci- 


turn Giovanni 
most cordially 
The Don’s lum- 
better, 
friar’s upper lip, it seemed to me, was 


the Franciscan friar. 
bago was not mucl and the 
more snuffy than ever. 


In the evening I heard 


peared to be a furious altercation. 
recognized Don Michele’s voice, threat- 
ngeance, at its highes 


squally we 
equaily ex 


ening vé 


vhile another voice, 


and the screams of women, gave 
But when 
I asked my one-eyed servitor, “ What 


tional breath to the tempest. 


in Heaven’s name has happened ?” he 
mildly answered, “O, it’s only the 
uncle dscoursing with papa!” 

I arose at dawn, the next day, to take 
the steamer for Naples. The flaming 
jets of Vesuvius, even against the glow- 
ing morning sky, were visible from my 
window, twenty-five miles distant. I 
was preparing to bid farewell to Ischia 
with a feel profound satisfaction. 
My experiment had succeeded remark- 
1. 1ade no bargains in 


and had not been overcharged 


ably we 
advance, 
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to the 


ly ine 
auring 
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IDEAL PROPERTY. 


some 


es so compact 


veal 


from the person ; and th 
separable from the man 
liberty and rights of pay- 
i ighest or- 
vhich is most connected 
y? of the lowest. The sacred- 
led property is still main- see that the ultimate communi 


nservatives, and it is only roperty is a permanent notion. 


roached on by doctrines of common burdens of society, the support 
1 the like. Formerly, all of the poor, the protection of life and 
to land were real estate; goods from foreign and domestic foes, 

attachments, un- legislation, and the transaction of all 


s, are called fi business which is the business of socie- 


prop- ty, of the commonwealth, are at com- 
lefrayed by taxation ; and 


y be more labor to detach mon charge, ¢ 
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heired de- 
ilth which 
it king or state. Even in 
cases of testamentary disposition, this 
theory of f property is si- 
lently, but almost universally, acknowl- 

ged by the rich, when they bequeath 
unds to public charities or foundations. 
The universe is God's 


cause He created it. And what a man 
calls his property is his, because he has 
made it, created it, out of 


he 


the materials 
had. 1e matte . land, if he 
ive, he loses 

paying its tax, or 


c 


sold fi Yr ar- 


” 


The miner, 


s where min- 


a mine by doing work upon i 
the ore he has raised, and 


41 
te 


dust, and 
kn wledge 
before exis 
his notion of pi 

the 
and, ultimately, 


rts. 


creations rests doctrin 


chanics -lien the doc- 


trine of liens of all s And upon 


this also rests the curious distinction 
of the law, that if 
the form of 
make 
out of lo: 
but if 


make 


one simply change 


* 


another’s iterial, as to 


shoes out of leather or boards 


hanced: 
gr changed ; 


one 


bre 


olives, or canvas, 
the property is changed. 


Upon this principle of property in 
rests the right of 


his creations o 
to ideal property. 


Without debating how purest 


and clearest creation of man, the ideal. 


s Originated, or attempting to 
I . ++ > H17 
ording to its iture and 


et us only think of it in its manifest 


i 
it act 
] 


our idea 


tions, and classify 
i 


nto four reputation or 


i 


sorts. - 


inventions. 


will, trade-mark, copies, and 


1 


ion with 
is fellows 


properties. 
for this, in 
risked and t 
a : 
chivalry advan 


of to-day and th 


and society, acting in 


a4 


. ray 
e society of the 


| accor l ul 
y 1 2 

general consent and right ré 

a clearer idea of its function 

has rep! 

surer resi 

wrongs, 

to be 

and sheriff, 

dex reed 

exerci 


der 


has as 


wrong ¢ 


is exoteric, while reputa- 


tion is esoteric. It is that business 


reputation which induces the public 
concur profit of an indivi 
It is a concrete form of reputation, 
subject t ymmercial valuation ; and 
is, in fact, the reputation of an 


idial 
vidual 


indi- 
l with, and undistinguish- 
business he does and the 


in, and 


good - will 
be seen by 
fh 


existing illustration of 


The Bos- 


tion of the best 


f,—a news} r property. 
ton Post or Advertiser, 
Herald or Tribune, 
names; fi i i 
name of 

and its re l 

by the new name as 

their 


often change, and but 


“7. * i 
not seil because of 





; y 1ewil 
IS good-will. 
1 . - 
s and devices of 
. * | ur 
-marks clearly. 


rm name in a ¢ 


riven busi 
‘onsequently the decisions 
have frec 


jue 


cood-will 


seems - é 
secured in its exclusive 
assures the public from 
ption in their purchases 
and insurance of 

it has been held, 
trade-mark 


} hae 
aescribes 


attempts to 


and falsely, the 
attached, it 
} 


ion; and also 


A ; 
-mark must have been used 


la 
it the public 
insures and 


still in use for 


of goods it 
3, and must 


purpose at the time it is infringed. 


si rn, in- 


>: because 


rver recipri 
of trade-mark 


the matter of 
—in the one case 
it were, zsthetic, in the 
y of statute has 
rpetual ownership 
ig] n 


it, arisin 


g iror 

1 
[ i iS only 
he last few years, indeed, 


een finally determined 


ned that 
security after publication, or 

ution and exposure for 

the 


‘right of the author or hi 


open market, abolished 


to control, after suc 
hi 
still remains 


it to control the time 
1; 
i 


manner of public 


ive right to use 
i 


tion, the dissemination of 


ual work. There 
: eelecster at ook 
ne exciusive rigi 
l ition ; 
in every man 
I 


5 publication, or multi 


tion and exposure for sale, his 
tion. If it be a play, he can 


representation to 


| 
license its 
one, and forbid it to 
another. If it be a piece of music, he 
can authorize one body of musicians to 
play it 


blic, and refuse this right 
to others. j 


» a lecture, | 


ses » 3+ } - ] and 
liver it where ease, and 
take 


from. 


notes of it 
If it be an engravi 

he can have it multiplied, and 

pose of the prints by gift as 


—and no one can print it 


C 
even describe it in a catalo 


ite of copyr 
the 


after publication, in 


foreien 
countries 


own, that which 
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tts declared in 1783 was a 
“more 
and the cc 


il right of all 


han which none was 


man’s own,” n- 


> act of crea- 


tion 


but from 
a 


Mal 


rights by society 
make 


n 


man 


Ss 


turally from his ac- 


s fellow-man. So also 
’ ares . 
he good-will of his busi- 
itive 


the 
the } 


ana the aesig autnor 


An 
f society whose duty it 
to establish righ 


the individual, or redress wrongs of so- 


n 
} 
i 


) 7 . a ~ 
; trade-mark. judicial power 


that branch o 


t 
t 


S against society or 


ciety or the individual — will, on proper 


; 
/ 


“operty. [August, 


. ¢ *. 
‘rt, against all assail- 


sive usufructory prope 


rt 
o the reputation he ha: 


ill he has 


W 


non-user 


that yurt of | t 


uw will ac 
ht. 
he holder of the certifi- 


a ¢ against vio- 


lators of the secured rig 


Of course, i 


cate is not the creator or his assign, he 
ias no right to secure; and so the cer- 
has no right t re; and tl 


tificate is waste paper. In most cases 
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e certificate is called a »s of the leaders, for their 
1d in case of invention a 


counsel and labor in court 
were even more magnificent. Money 
> } ] ] e WT 


ed in this 


-at 


? 


or economik 


4 lap, HOW 
k 


issued con- 
» recover 
hy this rule was 


have been 


experiment or a 
rinciples and a 
i ulty, utility canno 
» world 
e world 
st and present all at com- 


What results, then, from t 
examination? A sort 

7 ° ] y ..4%t: 
lrance Of novelty and uti 
he proprietor of an inventio1 
comparatively small value a 
1ent indorsement, influencing pur- 


itent Cases 


f novelty, a devotion and 


i le a): 
where the de-  ernn 


guast gov- 
’ 


chasers to better offers of pric e. It 
f months is often given helps the charlat hinders the 
experts ; savant. It is acheap repute and brass- 
farthing celebrity, that the United States 


or ee ee ae ae eae 
boasts of, when it plumes itself on the 


the reasoning 
hly educated 
taxed often for 


} 


questions; and progress of invention shown by 


ended in the umber of patents issued. 
rin court ona Invention is conception and formula- 
novelty or utility is tion of a dynamic idea. To discover 
ind often reaches to tens, the identity of formulas in language re- 
undreds, of thousands of quires a lin; 
annual salary of one of 
in the great India- 
versy was larger than 


ist, a philologist, a man of 


To discover the identit 


letters. ty of dy- 


namic formulas requires an investiga- 
tion the more profound, as the ability to 
estimate force and its applications and 


channels is more rare than the ability to 


A tt 
Atto 


rney-General or 
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tries to purchase 
a low 


tance cet 
inces S 
set 
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n hy . 
1¢ y Cx 


2 1 c rm 
Is that Oi a 


rary reviewer’s dut 


. ae 

¢ , wiing macs 

nt. No leading maga 

arly > riticism ver 

10Se CTilticiISMS We 

criticl 

does l 
ll 


eli as its tor 


er the dynamic 


1ot consit i 
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They cannot be mourishmeut, in the 
ordinary acceptation of that word, be- 
cause the quantity of nutritive matter 
in them is so small. Liebig, no enemy 
of beer, says this: “We can prove, 
with mathematical certainty, that as 
much flour or meal as can lie on the 
point of a table-knife is more nutritious 
than nine quarts of the best Bavarian 
beer; that a man who is able daily to 
consume that amount of beer obtains 
from it, in a whole year, in the most 
favorable case, exactly the amount of 
nutritive constituents which is contained 
in a five-pound loaf of bread, or in three 
pounds of flesh.” So of wine; when 
we have taken from a glass of wine the 
ingredients known to be innutritious, 
there is scarcely anything left but a 
grain or two of sugar. Pure alcohol, 
though a product of highly nutritive 
substances, is a mere poison, —an ab- 
solute poison, —the mortal foe of life 
in every one of its forms, animal and 
vegetable. If, therefore, these bever- 
ages do us good, it is not by supplying 
the body with nourishment. 

Nor can they aid digestion by assist- 
ing to decompose food. When we have 
taken too much shad for breakfast, we 
find that a wineglass of whiskey in- 
stantly mitigates the horrors of indi- 
gestion, and enables us again to con- 
template the future without dismay. 
But if we catch a curious fish or reptile, 
and want to keep him from decompos- 
ing, and bring him home as a contri- 
bution to the museum of Professor 
Agassiz, we put him in a bottle of 
whiskey. Several experiments have 
been with a view to ascertain 
whether mixing alcohol with the gas- 
tric juice increases or lessens its power 
to decompose food, and the results of 
all of them point to the conclusion 
that the alcohol retards the 
of decomposition. A little 
retards it a little, ‘and much 
retards it much. 


made 


process 
alcohol 
alcohol 
It has been proved 
by repeated experiment, that amy por- 
tion of alcohol, however small, dimin- 
ishes the power of the gastric juice to 
decompose. The digestive fluid has 
been mixed with wine, beer, whiskey, 
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brandy, and alcohol diluted with wa- 
ter, and kept at the temperature of the 
living body, and the motions of the 
body imitated during the experiment ; 
but, in every instance, the pure gastric 
juice was found to be the true and sole 
digester, and the alcohol a retarder of 
digestion. This fact, however, required 
little proof. We are all familiar with 
alcohol as a Preserver, and scarcely 
need to be reminded, that, if alcohol 
assists digestion at all, it cannot be by 
assisting decomposition. 

Nor is it a heat-producing fluid. On 
the contrary, it appears, in all cases, to 
diminish the efficiency of the heat-pro- 
ducing process. Most of us, who live 
here in the North, and who are occa- 
sionally subjected to extreme cold for 
hours at a time, know this by personal 
experience ; and all the Arctic voyagers 
attest it. Brandy is destruction when 
men have to face a temperature of sixty 
below zero; they want lamp-oil then, 
and the rich blubber of the whale and 
walrus. Dr. Rae, who made two or 
three pedestrian tours of the polar 
regions, and whose powers of endur- 
ance were put to as severe a test as 
man’s ever were, is clear and emphatic 
upon this point. Brandy, he says, 
stimulates but for a few minutes, and 
greatly lessens a man’s power to endure 
cold and fatigue. Occasionally we have 
in New York a cool breeze from the 
North which reduces the temperature 
below zero, —to the sore discomfort of 
omnibus-drivers and car-drivers, who 
have to face it on their way up town. 
On a certain Monday night, two or 
three winters ago, twenty-three drivers 
on one line were disabled by the cold, 
many of whom had to be lifted from 
the cars, and carried in. It is a fact 
familiar to persons in this business, 
that men who drink freely are more 
likely to be benumbed and overcome 
by the cold than those who abstain. 
It seems strange to us, when we first 
hear it, that a meagre teetotaler should 
be safer on such a night than a 
bluff, red-faced imbiber of beer and 
whiskey, who takes something at each 
end of the line to keep himself warm. 
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It nevertheless appears to be true. A 
traveller relates, that, when Russian 
troops are about to start upon a march 
in a very cold region, no grog is al- 
lowed to be served to them ; and when 
the men are drawn up, ready to move, 
the corporals smell the breath of every 
man, and send back to quarters all who 
have been drinking. The reason is, 
that men who start under the influence 
of liquor are the first to succumb to 
the cold, and the likeliest to be frost- 
bitten. It is the usliform experience 
of the hunters and trappers in the 
northern provinces of North America, 
and of the Rocky Mountains, that 
alcohol diminishes their power to resist 
cold. This whole magazine could be 
filled with testimony on this point. 
Still less is alcohol a strength-giver. 
Every man that ever trained for a su- 
preme exertion of strength knows that 
Tom Sayers spoke the truth when he 
said: “I’m no teetotaler: but when 
I’ve any business to do, there ’s noth- 
ing like water and dumb-bells.’ 
Richard Cobden, whose powers ‘were 
subjected to a far severer trial than a 
pugilist ever dreamed of, whose labors 
by night and day, during the corn-law 
struggle, were excessive and continuous 
beyond those of any other member of 
the House of Commons, bears similar 
testimony: “The more work I have 
had to do, the more I have resorted to 
the pump and the teapot.” On this 
branch of the subject, a// the testimony 
is against alcoholic drinks. Whenever 
the point has been tested, — and it has 
often been tested, — the truth has been 
confirmed, that he who would do his very 


; 


the 


best and most, whether in rowing, lift- 
ing, running, watching, mowing, climb- 
ing, fighting, speaking, or writing, must 
not admit into his system one drop of 
alcohol. Trainers used to allow their 
men a pint of beer per day, and severe 
trainers half a pint; but now the know- 
ing ones have cut off even that moderate 
allowance, and brought their men down 
to cold water, and not too much of that, 
the soundest digesters requiring little 
liquid of any kind. Mr. Bigelow, by 
his happy publication lately of the cor- 
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rect version of Franklin’s Autobiogra- 
phy, has called to mind the famous beer 
passage in that immortal work: “I 
drank only water ; the other workmen, 
near fifty in number, were great guz- 
zlers* of beer. On occasion I carried 
up and down stairs a large form of 
types in each hand, when others carried 
but one in both hands.” I have a long 
list’ of references on this point; but, 
in these cricketing, boat-racing, prize- 
fighting days, the fact has become too 
familiar to require proof. The other 
morning, Horace Greeley, teetotaler, 
came to his office after an absence 
of several days, and found letters and 
arrears of work that would have been 
appalling to any man but him. He 
shut himself in at ten, A. M., and wrote 
steadily, without leaving his room, till 
eleven, P. M.,— thirteen hours. When he 
had finished, he had some little difficulty 
in getting down stairs, owing to the stiff 
ness of his joints, caused by the long 
inaction; but he as fresh and 
smiling the next morning as though he 
had done nothing extraordinary. Are 
any of us drinkers of beer and wine 
capable of such a feat? Then, during 
the war, when he was writing his his- 
tory, he performed every day, for two 
years, two days’ work, — one, from nine 
to four, on his book; the other, from 
seven to eleven, upon the Tribune; 
and, in addition, he did more than 
would tire an ordinary man in the way 
of correspondence and public speaking. 
I may also remind the reader, that the 
clergyman who, of all others in the 


was 


United States, expends most vitality, 
both with tongue and pen, and who 
does his work with least fatigue and 
most gayety of heart, is another of 
Franklin’s “ water Americans.” 

If, then, wine does not nourish us, 
does not assist the decomposition of 
food, does not warm, does not strength- 
en, what does it do? 

We all when we drink 
alcoholic liquor, it affects the brain 
immediately. Most of us 


know that, 


are aware, 


* We owe t 


strong 


» Mr. Bigelow the restoration of this 
Franklinian word. ‘The common editions 


have it “drinkers.” 
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too, that it affects the brain injuriously, 
lessening at once its power to discern 
and discriminate. If I, at this ten, A. M., 
full of interest in this subject, and ea- 
ger to get my view of it upon paper, 
were to drink a glass of the best port, 
Madeira, or sherry, or even a glass of 
lager-beer, I should lose the power to 
continue in three minutes ; or, if I per- 
sisted in going on, I should be pretty 
sure to utter paradox and spurts of 
extravagance, which would not bear 
the cold review of to-morrow morning. 
Any one can try this experiment. Take 
two glasses of wine, and then immedi- 
ately apply yourself to the hardest task 
your mind ever has to perform, and 
you will find you cannot do it. Let 
any student, just before he sits down to 
his mathematics, drink a pint of the 
purest beer, and he will be painfully 
conscious of loss of power. Or, let any 
salesman, before beginning with a diffi- 
cult but important customer, perform the 
idiotic action of “taking a drink,” and 
he will soon discover that his ascen- 
dency over his customer is impaired. 
In some way this alcohol, of which we 
are so fond, gets to the brain and injures 
it. We are conscious of this, and we 
can observe it. It is among the wine- 
drinking classes of our fellow-beings 
that absurd, incomplete, and reaction- 
ary ideas prevail. 
curious, the 


The receptive, the 
candid, the 
brains, — those that do not take things 


trustworthy 


for granted, and yet are ever open to 
conviction, — such heads are to be found 
on the shoulders of men who drink 
little or none of these seductive fluids. 
How we all wondered that England 
should ¢hink so erroneously, and ad- 
here to its errors so obstinately, dur- 
ing our late war! Mr. Gladstone has 
in part explained the mystery. The 
adults of England, he said, in his fa- 
mous wine speech, drink, on an aver- 
age, three hundred quarts of beer each 
per annum! Now, it is physically im- 
possible for a human brain, muddled 
every day with a quart of beer, to cor- 
rectly hold correct opinions, or appro- 
priate pure knowledge. Compare the 
conversation of a group of Vermont 
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farmers, gathered on the stoop of a 
country store on a rainy afternoon, with 
that which you may hear in the far- 
mers’ room of a market-town inn in 
England! The advantage is not wholly 
with the Vermonters; by no means, 
for there is much in human nature 
besides the brain and the things of the 
brain. But in this one particular — in 
the topics of conversation, in the inter- 
est manifested in large and important 
subjects — the water-drinking Vermont- 
ers are to the beer-drinking English- 
men what Franklin was to the London 
printers. It is beyond the capacity of 
a well-beered brain even to read the 
pamphlet on Liberty and Necessity 
which Franklin wrote in those times. 
The few experiments which 
been made, with a view to trace the 
course of alcohol in the living system, all 
confirm what all drinkers feel, that it is 
to the brain alcohol hurries when it has 
passed the lips. 


have 


Some innocent dogs 
have suffered and died in this investi- 
gation. Dr. Percy, a British physician, 
records, that he injected two ounces 
and a half of alcohol into the stomach 
of a dog, which caused its almost in- 
stant death. The dog dropped very 
much as he would if he had been struck 
upon the head with a club. The exper- 
imenter, without a moment’s unneces- 
sary delay, removed the animal’s brain, 
subjected it to distillation, and extracted 
from it a surprising quantity of alcohol, 
—a larger proportion than he could 
distil from the or liver. The 
alcohol seemed to have rushed to the 
brain; it was a blow upon the head 
which killed the dog. Dr. Percy intro- 
duced into the stomachs of other dogs 
smaller quantities of alcohol, not suf- 
ficient to cause death ; but upon killing 
the dogs, and subjecting the brain, the 
blood, the bile, the liver, and other por- 
tions of the body, to distillation, he in- 


blood 


variably found more alcohol in the brain 
than in the same weight of other or- 
gans. He injected alcohol into the 
blood of dogs, which caused death ; but 
the deadly effect was produced, not 
upon the substance of the blood, but 
upon the brain. His experiments go 
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far toward explaining why the drinking 
of alcoholic liquors does not sensibly 
retard digestion. It seems that, when 
we take wine at dinner, the alcohol does 
not remain in the stomach, but is im- 
mediately absorbed into the blood, and 
swiftly conveyed to the brain and other 
If one of those “ four-bottle 
men” of the last generation had fallen 
down dead, after boozing till past mid- 
night, and he had been treated as Dr. 
Percy treated the dogs, 
liver, and all the other centres of power, 
would 


organs. 


his brain, his 


have yielded alcohol in abun- 
dance; his blood would have smelt of 
his flesh would have 
ut there would have been very little i 
rs stomach. Those 
drink and 


wine at a sitting, because the 


contained 


men were 


four, six, seven bottles 


lasted four, six, and seven hours, which I 


for the alcohol to be distrib- 
But in 


laboring 


gave time 
uted over the system. stances 
have occurred of men who 
have kept themselves steadily drunk for 
forty The 
bodies of two such were dissected some 
years in England, and the _ 
which they had eaten at the beginnin 

of the debauch was undigested. It hac 


preserved in alcohol as we pre- 


-eight hours, and then died. 
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an € 
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normous aperture in the stomach 


the food 
Dr. Willi Beaumont, 
surgeon of the post, 
the In exactly 
year from that day the young man was 
well enough to get out of 
walk about the fort; and he continued 
to improve in health and strength, until 
he was as strong and hardy as most of 


recently eaten was oozing. 
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his race. He married, became the 
father of a large family, and performed 
for many years the laborious duties ap- 
pertaining to an officer’s servant at a 
frontier post. But the aperture into 
the stomach never closed, and the pa- 
tient would not submit to the painful 
operation by which such wounds are 
sometimes closed artificially. He wore 
a compress arranged by the doctor, 
without which his dinner was not safe 
after he had eaten it. 

By a most blessed chance it hap- 
pened that this Dr. William Beaumont, 
stationed there on the outskirts of crea- 
tion, was an intelligent, inquisitive hu- 
value 
him by this 
unique event. He set about improving 

that opportun ity. He took the young 
» his service, and, at intervals, 
for eight years, he experimented upor 
him. He alone among the sons of men 


man being, who perceived all the 
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of the opportunity afforded 


man int 


has seen liquid flowing into the stomach 
of a living person while yet the vessel 
was at the drinker’s lips. Through the 
remained two and a 
in circumference) he could 
watch the entire operation of digestion, 
and he did so hundreds of times. If 
the man’s stomach ached, he could look 
into it and see what was the matter; 
having found out, he would 


aperture (which 


half inches 


and, drop 

He 
it takes to digest 
each of the articles of food commonly 
effects of all the 
errors in eating and drinking. In 1833 
he published a thin volume, at Platts- 
burg on Lake Champlain, 


thousands of 


a rectifying pill into the aperture. 
ascertained the time 


eaten, and the usual 


in which the 


ake 
results of experiments 
and observations were only too briefly 
stated. 
of teetotalism, 


He appears not to have heard 
that 


effects of alcoholic 


and hence all he 


Says upon the liq- 


uors is free which 


the 
some 


from the suspicion 
arrogance extravagance of 


have 


and 
teetotalers thrown 


that 


over 
been on 
this subject. With a mind unbiassed, 
Dr. Beaumont, peering into the stom- 
ach of this stout Canadian, notices that 
a glass of brandy causes the coats of 
that organ to assume the same inflamed 


much has published 
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appearance as when he had been very 
angry, or much frightened, or had over- 
eaten, or had had the flow of perspira- 
tion suddenly checked. In other words, 
brandy played the part of a /ve in his 
system, not that of a friend; it pro- 
duced effects which were morbid, not 
healthy. Nor did it make any material 
difference whether St. Martin drank 
brandy, whiskey, wine, cider, or beer, 
except so far as one was stronger than 
the other. 

‘Simple water,” says Dr. Beaumont, 
“is perhaps the only fluid that is called 
for by the wants of the economy. The 
artificial drinks are probably a// more 
or less injurious; some more so than 
others, but none can claim exemption 
from the general charge. Even tea and 
coffee, the common beverages of all 
classes of people, have a tendency to 
debilitate the digestive organs..... 
The whole class of alcoholic liquors 
may be considered as narcotics, produ- 
cing very little difference in their ulti- 
mate effects upon the system.” 

He ascertained too (not guessed, or 
inferred, but ascertained, watch in hand) 
that such things as mustard, horse-rad- 
ish, and pepper retard digestion. At 
the close of his invaluable work Dr. 
Beaumont appends a long list of “ In- 
ferences,” among which are the follow- 
ing: “* That solid food of a certain tex- 
ture is easier of digestion than fluid; 
that stimulating condiments are inju- 
rious to the healthy system; that the 
use of ardent spirits a/ways produces 
disease of the stomach if persisted in ; 
that water, ardent spirits, and most 
other fluids, are not affected by the gas- 
tric juice, but pass from the stomach 
soon after they have been received.” 
One thing appears to have much sur- 
prised Dr. Beaumont, and that 
the degree to which St. Martin’s sys- 
tem be disordered without his 
being much inconvenienced by it. Af- 
ter drinking hard every day for eight 
or ten days, the stomach would show 
alarming appearances of disease; and 
yet the man would only feel a slight 
headache, and a general dulness and 
languor. 


was, 


could 
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If there is no comfort for drinkers in 
Dr. Beaumont’s precious little volume, 
it must be also confessed, that neither 
the dissecting-knife nor the microscope 
afford us the least countenance. All that 
has yet been ascertained of the effects 
of alcohol by the dissection of the body 
favors the extreme position of the ex- 
treme teetotalers. A brain alcoholized 
the microscope proves to be a brain 
diseased. Blood which has absorbed 
alcohol is unhealthy blood, — the micro- 
scope shows it. The liver, the heart, 
and other organs, which have been ac- 
customed to absorb alcohol, all give 
testimony under the microscope which 
produces discomfort in the mind of one 
who likes a glass of wine, and hopes to 
be able to continue the enjoyment of it. 
The dissecting-knife and the microscope 
so far have nothing to say for us, — noth- 
ing at all: they are dead against us. 

Of all the experiments which have 
yet been undertaken with a view to 
trace the course of alcohol through the 
human system, the most important were 
those made in Paris a few years ago by 
Professors Lallemand, Perrin, and Du- 
roy, distinguished physicians and chem- 
ists. Frenchmen have a way of co-op- 
erating with one another, both in the 
investigation of scientific questions and 
in the production of literature, which 
is creditable to their civilization and 
beneficial to the world. The experi- 
ments conducted by these gentlemen 
produced the remarkable effect of caus- 
ing the editor of a leading periodical to 
confess to the public that he was not 
infallible. In 1855 the Westminster 
Review contained an article by Mr. 
Lewes, in which the teetotal side of 
these questions was effectively ridi- 
culed ; but, in 1861, the same periodi- 
cal reviewed the work of the French 
professors just named, and honored it- 
self by appending a note in which it 
said: “Since the date of our former ar- 
ticle, scientific research has brought to 
light important facts which necessarily 
modify the opinions we then expressed 
concerning the vé/e of alcohol in the 
animal body.” Those facts were re- 
vealed or indicated in the experiments 
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of Messrs. Lallemand, Perrin, and Du- 
roy. 

Ether and chloroform, — their mode 
of operation ; why and how they ren- 
der the living body insensible to pain 
under the surgeon’s knife; what be- 
comes of them after they have per- 
formed that 

s which engaged 


the 
poi their attention, 
ind in the investigation of which they 
spent several 


office, — these were 


years. They were re- 

‘ded, at length, with the success due 
to\patience and ingenuity. By the aid 
of ingenious apparatus, after experi- 
ments almost numberless, they felt them- 
ves in a position to demonstrate, 


that, when ether is inhaled, 


se 
it is imme- 
diately absorbed by the blood, 


the blood is conveyed 


and by 
If 


1 surgeon were to commit such a breach 


to the brain. 


of professional etiquette as to cut off a 


yatient’s head at the moment of com- 
plete insensibility, he would be able to 
distil from the brain a great quantity 


of ether. But it is not usual to take 
} 


t 
£ 
T 


The 
proceeds until the 


that liberty except with dogs. 
inhalation, therefore, 
surgical operation is finished, when the 
handkerchief withdrawn from the 
patient’s face, and he is left to regain 
his senses. What happens then? What 
becomes of the ether? 


is 


be These learned 
renchmen discovered that most of it 
goes out of the body by the road it 
ume in at, —the lungs. It was breathed 
in; it The 
capes by other channels of egress ; it 


is breathed out. rest es- 
all escapes, and it escapes unchanged! 
That is the point; it escapes without 
having /ef¢ anything inthe system. All 
that can be said of it is, that it entered 
ody, created morbid conditions in 
the body, and then left the body. It 
cost these patient men years to arrive 
at this result; but any one who 
ever had charge of a patient that 
n rendered insensible by ether 
find little difficulty in believing it. 


the | 


has 
has 
be will 
Having reached this demonstration, 
experimenters naturally thought of 
ing the same method and similar 
paratus to the investigation of the ef- 
s of alcohol, which is the fluid nearest 
embling ether and chloroform. Dogs 
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and men suffered in the cause. In the 
moisture exhaled from the pores of a 
drunken skin, these cunning 
Frenchmen detected the alcohol which 
had made him drunk. They proved it to 
exist in the breath ofa man, at six o’clock 
in the evening, who had drunk a bottle 
of claret for breakfast at half past ten in 
the morning. They also proved that, at 
midnight, the alcohol of that bottle of 
wine was still availing itself of other 


avenues of escape. 


dog’s 


They proved that 
when alcohol is taken into the system 
in any of its dilutions, — wine, cider, 
spirits, or beer, — the whole animal econ- 
omy speedily busies itself with its ex- 
pulsion, and continues to do so until 
it has expelled it. The lungs exhale 
it; the pores of the skin let out a little 


of it; the kidneys do their part; and 
by whatever other road an enemy can 
it the outer Like 


ether, alcohol enters the body, makes a 


escape seeks air. 
disturbance there, and goes out of the 
body, leaving it no richer than it found 
it. It a guest that departs, after 
giving a great deal of trouble, without 
paying his bill or “remembering ” the 
servants. Now, to make the demonstra- 


is 


tion complete, it would be necessary to 
take some unfortunate man or dog, 
give him a certain quantity of alcohol, 
— say one ounce, — and afterwards dis- 
til from his breath, perspiration, &c., 
the whole quantity that he had swal- 
lowed. This has not been done; it 
never will be done; it is obviously im- 
possible. Enough has been done to 
justify these conscientious and indefat- 
igable inquirers in announcing, as a 
thing susceptible of all but demonstra- 
tion, that alcohol contributes to the 
human system nothing whatever, but 
leaves undigested and wholly un- 
They are 


it 
} 
Ae 


changec fully persuaded 
(and so will you be, reader, if you read 
their book) that, if you take into your 
system an ounce of alcohol, the whole 
ounce leaves the system within forty- 
eight hours, just as good alcohol as it 
went in. 

There is a boy in Pickwick who 
swallowed a farthing. “Out with it,” 
said the father; and it is to be pre- 
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sumed —though Mr. Weller does not 
mention the fact—that the boy com- 
plied with a request so reasonable. 
Just as much nutrition as that small 
copper coin left in the system of that 
boy, plus a small lump of sugar, did 
the claret which we drank yesterday 
deposit in ours; so, at least, we must 
infer from the experiments of Messrs. 
Lallemand, Perrin, and Duroy. 

To evidence of this purely scientific 
nature might be added, if space could 
be afforded, a long list of persons who, 
having indulged in wine for many years, 
have found benefit from discontinuing 
the use of it. 
such instances. 


Most of us have known 


I have known several, 
and I can most truly say, that I have 
never known an individual in tolerable 
health, who discontinued the 


use of 
any stimulant whatever without bene- 
fit. We all remember Sydney Smith’s 
strong sentences on this point, scattered 
through the volume which contains the 
correspondence of that delicious hu- 
morist and wit. ‘I like London better 
than ever I liked it before,” he writes 
in the prime of his prime (forty-three 
years old) to Lady Holland, “and sim- 
ply, I believe, from water- drinking. 
Without this, London is stupefaction 
and inflammation.” So has New York 
become. Again, in 1828, when he was 
fifty-seven, to the same lady: “I not 
only was never better, but never half 
so well; find I been 
very ill all my life without knowing it. 


indeed, I have 
Let me state some of the goods arising 
from abstaining from all fermented liq- 
uors. First, sweet sleep; having never 
known what sweet sleep was, I sleep 
like a baby or a plough-boy. If I wake, 
no needless terrors, no black visions of 
life, but pleasing hopes and pleasing 
recollections: Holland House, past 
and tocome! If I dream, it is not of 
lions and tigers, but of Easter dues 
and Secondly, I can take 
longer walks, and make greater exer- 
tions, without fatigue. My understand- 
ing is improved, and I comprehend 
political economy. I see better with- 
out wine and spectacles than when I 
used both. Only one evil ensues from 


tithes. 
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it; I am in such extravagant spirits 
that I must lose blood, or look out for 
some one who will bore or depress me. 
Pray leave off wine: the stomach is 
quite at rest; no heartburn, no pain, 
no distention.” 

I have also a short catalogue of per- 
sons who, having long lived innocent 
of these agreeable drinks, began at 
length to use them. Dr. Franklin’s 
case is striking. That “water Ameri- 
can,” as he was styled by the London 
printers, whose ceaseless guzzling of 
beer he ridiculed in his twentieth year, 
drank wine in his sixtieth with the 
freedom usual at that period among 
persons of good estate. ‘At parting,” 
he writes in 1768, when he was sixty- 
two, ‘“‘after we had drank a bottle and 
a half of claret each, Lord Clare hugged 
and kissed me, protesting he never in 
his life met with a man he was so much 
in love with.” The consequence of 
this departure from the customs of his 
earlier life was ten years of occasional 
acute torture from the stone and gravel. 
Perhaps, if Franklin had remained a 
“water American,” he would have an- 
nexed Canada to the United States at 
the peace of 1782. An agonizing attack 
of stone laid him on his back for three 
months, just as the negotiation was 
becoming interesting ; and by the time 
he was well again the threads were 
gone out of his hands into those of the 
worst diplomatists that ever threw a 
golden chance away. 

What are we to 
this ? 
of all our wine-casks, join the temper- 


conclude from all 
Are we to knock the heads out 


ance society, and denounce all men 
Tak- 
ing together all that,science and obser- 
vation teach and indicate, we have one 


who do not follow our example ? 


certainty: That, to a person in good 
health and of good life, alcoholic liquors 
are not necessary, but are always in 
some degree hurtful. This truth be- 
comes so clear, after a few weeks’ in- 
vestigation, that I advise every person 
who means to keep on drinking such 
liquors not to look into the facts ; for 
if he does, he will never again be able 
to lift a glass of wine to his lips, nor 
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contemplate a foaming tankard, nor mix 
his evening toddy, nor hear the pop and 
melodious gurgle of champagne, with 
that fine complacency which irradiates 
his countenance now, and renders it so 
pleasing a study to those who sit on 
the other side of the table. No; never 
again! Even the flavor of those fluids 
will lose something of their charm. 
The conviction will obtrude itself upon 
his mind, at most inopportune moments, 
that this drinking of wine, beer, and 
whiskey, to which we are much 
addicted, is an enormous delusion. If 


so 


the teetotalers would induce some ra- 
tional being — say that public benefac- 
tor, Dr. Willard Parker of New York 
—to collect into one small volume the 
substance of all the investigations al- 
luded to in this article, — the substance 
of Dr. Beaumont’s precious little book, 
the substance of the French professors’ 
work, and the others, — adding no com- 
ment except such as might be neces- 
sary to the 
meaning, it could not but carry con- 


elucidate investigators’ 
viction to every candid and intelligent 
reader, that spirituous drinks are to the 
healthy system an injury necessarily, 
and in all cases.* 

The Coming Man, then, so long as he 
enjoys good health, — which he usually 
will from infancy to hoary age, — will 
not drink wine, nor, of course, any of 
To that 
intelligence, 
science will be the supreme law; it will 
be to him more than the Koran is toa 
Mohammedan, and more than the Infal- 


the coarser alcoholic dilutions. 


unclouded and fearless 


* The teetotal tracts and books abound in exag- 
geration 
scientific 


In a which 


I read 


treatise professes to be 
following : 
“Wilkes Booth, the cowardly murderer of the late 
President of the Uniteg States, when he saw his 
helpless victim in the box at the the 
cruelty to strike the blow; 


such ex} ms as the 


atre, had not the 
his better feelings over- 
came him, and, trembling with suppressed agony at 
the thought of becoming an assassin, he rushed into 
the nearest 7¢s/aurant, crying out, — ‘ Brandy! Bran- 
dy! Brandy 


!* Then, gulping down the hellish 


draught, it instantly poisoned his blood, fired up his 
brain, transformed his whole nature into that of a 
raging fiend; and in 
shot that noble - hearted 
nation’s great hope, — the 
Then, what killed the 
States ? 


this remorseless condition he 
down President, — the 
friend. 
United 


:” 


best 
President of the 
I answer, ‘ Brandy! Brandy! Brandy! 
Such falsehoods may provoke laughter, but cannot 
create conviction. 


people’s 
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lible Church is to a Roman Catholic. 
Science, or, in other words, the law of 
God as revealed in nature, life, and 
history, and as ascertained by experi- 
ment, observation, and thought, — this 
will be the teacher and guide of the 
Coming Man. 

A single certainty ina matter of so 
much importance is not to be despised. 
I can now say to young fellows who 
order a bottle of wine, and flatter them- 
selves that, in so doing, they approve 
themselves “jolly dogs”: No, my lads, 
it is because you are dull dogs that 
you want the wine. You are forced to 
borrow excitement because you have 
squandered your natural gayety. The 
ordering of the wine is a confession 
When 


cessary to “take something 


we feel it ne- 
»” 


of insolvency. 
at certain 
times during the day, we are in a con- 
dition similar tq that of a merchant who 
every day, about the anxious hour of 
half past two, has to run around among 
It is 
disgraceful or suspicious. 


his neighbors borrowing credit. 
something 
Nature does not supply enough of in- 
ward force. We are in arrears. Our 
condition is absurd, and, if we ought 
not to be alarmed, we ought at least to 
be ashamed. Nor does the 
credit our 
nothing behind to enrich zs, 


borrowed 
store; it leaves 
but takes 
something from our already insufficient 
stock; and the more pressing our need 
the more it costs us to borrow. 


increase 


But the Coming Man, blooming, ro- 
bust, alert, and light-hearted as he will 
be, may not be always well. If, as he 
springs up a mountain-side, his foot 
slips, the law of gravitation will re- 
spect nature’s darling too much to keep 
him from tumbling down the precipice ; 
and, as he wanders in strange regions, 
an unperceived malaria may poison his 
pure and vivid blood. 


errors, he 


Some generous 
may commit (although 
it is not probable), and expend a por- 
tion of his own life in warding off evil 
from the lives of others. 


too, 


Fever may 
blaze even in his clear eyes; poison 
may rack his magnificent frame, and a 
long convalescence may severely try his 
admirable patience. Will the Coming 
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Man drink wine when he is sick? Here 
the testimony becomes contradictory. 
The question is not easily answered. 
One valuable witness on this branch 
of the inquiry is the late Theodore 
Parker. A year or two before his la- 
mented death, when he was already 
struggling with the disease that termi- 
nated his existence, he wrote for his 
friend, Dr. Bowditch, “ the consumptive 
history ” of his family from 1634, when 
his stalwart English ancestor settled in 
New England. The son of that an- 
cestor built a house, in 1664, upon the 
slope of a hill which terminated in “a 
great fresh meadow of spongy peat,” 
which was “always wet all the year 
through,” and from which “ fogs could 
be seen gathering towards night of a 
clear day.” * Inthe third generation of 
the occupants of this house consump- 
tion was developed, and carried off eight 
children out of eleven, all between the 
ages of sixteen and nineteen. From 
that time consumption was the bane of 
the race, and spared not the offspring of 
parents who had removed from the fam- 
ily seat into localities free from malaria. 
One of the daughters of the house, who 
married a man of giant stature and great 
strength, became the mother of four 
sons. Three of these sons, though set- 
tled in a healthy place and in an innox- 
ious business, died of consumption be- 
3ut the 
drank 
great quantities of New England rum. 


tween twenty and twenty-five. 
fourth son became intemperate, 


He did zo¢ die of the disease, but was 
fifty-five years of age when the account 
was written, and then exhibited no con- 
sumptive tendency! To this fact Mr. 
Parker added others : — 

“1, I know a consumptive family 
living in a situation like that I have men- 
tioned for, perhaps, the same length of 
time, who had four sons. Two of them 
were often drunk, and always intem- 
perate, — one of them as long as I can 
remember; both consumptive in early 
life, but now both hearty men from sixty 
to seventy. The two others were tem- 
perate, one drinking moderately, the 

* Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker. 


By John Weiss, Vol. II. p. 513. 
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other but occasionally. They both died 
of consumption, the eldest not over forty- 
five. 

“2. Another consumptive family in 
such a situation as has been already 
described had many sons and several 
daughters. The daughters were all 
temperate, married, settled elsewhere, 
had children, died of consumption, be- 
queathing it also to their posterity. But 
five of the sons, whom I knew, were 
drunkards, — some, of the extremest de- 
scription ; they all had the consumptive 
build, and in early life showed signs of 
the disease, but none of them died of 
it; some of them are still burning in 
rum. There was one brother temper- 
ate, a farmer, living in the healthiest 
situation. But I was told he died some 
years ago of consumption.” 

To these facts must be added one 
more woful than a thousand such, —that 
Theodore Parker himself, one of the 
most valuable lives upon the Western 
Continent, died of consumption in his 
fiftieth year. The inference which Mr. 
Parker drew from the family histories 
given was the following: ‘“‘ Intemperate 
habits (where the man drinks a pure, 
though coarse and fiery, liquor, like 
New England rum) tend to check the 
consumptive tendency, though the 
drunkard, who himself escapes the con- 
sequences, may transmit the fatal seed 
to his children.” 

There is not much comfort in this 
for topers; but the facts are interest- 
ing, and have their value. A similar 
instance is related by Mr. Charles 
Knight ; although in this case the poi- 
soned air was more deadly, and more 
swift to destroy. Mr. Knight speaks, in 
his Popular History of England, of the 
“careless and avaricious employers” 
of London, among whom, he says, the 
master-tailors were the most notorious. 
Some of them would “huddle sixty or 
eighty workmen close together, nearly 
knee to knee, in a room fifty feet long by 
twenty feet broad, lighted from above, 
where the ’temperature in summer was 
thirty degrees higher than the tempera- 
ture outside. Young men from the 
country fainted when they were first 
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confined in such a life-destroying pris- 
on; the maturer ones sustained them- 
selves by gin, till they perished of con- 
sumption, or typhus, or delirium tre- 
mens.” * 

To a long list of such facts as these 
could be added instances in which the 
deadly agent was other than poisoned 
air, — excessive exertion, very bad food, 
gluttony, deprivation. During the war I 
knew of a party of cavalry who, for three 
days and three nights, were not out of 
the saddle fifteen minutes at a time. 
The men consumed two quarts of whis- 
key each, and all of them came in alive. 
It is a custom in England to extract 
the last possible five miles from a tired 
horse, when those miles west be had 
from him, by forcing down his most 
unwilling throat a quart of beer. It is 
known, too, that life can be sustained 
for many years in considerable vigor, 
upon a remarkably short allowance of 
food, provided the victim keeps his sys- 
tem well saturated with alcohol. Trav- 
ellers across the plains to California 
tell us that, soon after getting past St. 
Louis, they strike a region where the 
principal articles of diet are saleratus 
and grease, to which a little flour and 
pork are added; upon which, they say, 
human life cannot be sustained unless 
the natural waste of the system is re- 
tarded by “ preserving” the tissues in 
whiskey. Mr. Greeley, however, got 
through alive without resorting to this 
expedient, but he confesses in one of 
his letters that he suffered pangs and 
horrors of indigestion. 

All such facts as these —and they 
could be collected in great numbers — 
indicate the real office of alcohol in our 
modern life: /¢ enables us to violate 
the laws of nature without immediate 
suffering and speedy destruction. This 
appears to be its chief office, in con- 
junction with its ally, tobacco. Those 
tailors would have soon died or escaped 
but for the gin; and those horsemen 
would have given up and perished but 
for the whiskey. Nature Commanded 
those soldiers to rest, but they were 

* Quoted by Governor Andrew, in his “ Argu- 
ment,” from Knight, Vol. VIII. p. 392. 
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enabled, for the moment, to disobey 
her. Doubtless Nature was even with 
them afterwards ; but, for the time, they 
could defy their mother great and wise. 
Alcohol supported them in doing wrong. 
Alcohol and tobacco support half the 
modern world in doing wrong. That is 
their part — their vé/e, as the French 
investigators term it—in the present 
life of the human race. 

Dr. Great Practice would naturally 
go to bed at ten o’clock, when he comes 
in from his evening visits. It is his 
cigar that keeps him up till half past 
twelve, writing those treatises which 
make him famous, and shorten his life. 
Lawyer Heavy Fee takes home his 
papers, pores over them till past one, 
and then depends upon whiskey to 
quiet his brain and put him to sleep. 
Young Bohemian gets away from the 
office of the morning paper which en- 
joys the benefit of his fine talents at 
three o’clock. It is two mugs of lager- 
beer which enable him to endure the 
immediate consequences of eating a 
supper before going home. This is 
mad work, my masters; it is respectable 
suicide, nothing better. 

There is a paragraph now making 
the grand tour of the newspapers, 
which informs the public that there 
was a dinner given the other evening 
in New York consisting of twelve 
courses, and kept the guests five hours 
at the table. For five hours, men and 
women sat consuming food, occupying 
half an hour at each viand. What 
could sustain human nature in such an 
amazing effort? What could enable 
them to look into one another’s faces 
without blushing scarlet at the infamy 
of such a waste of time, food, and di- 
gestive force? What concealed from 
them the iniquity and deep vulgarity of 
what they were doing? The explana- 
tion of this mystery is given in the 
paragraph that records the crime: 
“There was a different kind of wine 
for each course.” 

Even an ordinary dinner-party,— 
what mortal could eat it through, or 
sit it out, without a constant sipping 
of wine to keep his brain muddled, and 
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lash his stomach to unnatural exertion. 
The joke of it is, that we all know and 
confess to one another how absurd such 
banquets are, and yet few have the 
courage and humanity to feed their 
friends in a way which they can enjoy, 
and feel the better for the next morn- 
ing. 

When I saw Mr. Dickens eating and 
drinking his way through the elegantly 
bound book which Mr. Delmonico sub- 
stituted for the usual bill of fare at the 
dinner given by the Press last April to 
the great artist, —a task of three hours’ 
duration, — when, I say, I saw Mr. Dick- 
ens thus engaged, 1 wondered which 
banquet was the furthest from being 
the right thing, —the one to which he 
was then vainly trying to do justice, or 
the of which Martin Chuzzlewit 
partook, on the day he landed in New 
York, at Mrs. Pawkins’s boarding-house. 
The poultry, on the latter occasion, 
“disappeared as if every bird had had 
the use of its wings, and had flown 
in desperation down a human throat. 
The oysters, stewed and pickled, leaped 
from their capacious reservoirs, and 
slid by scores into the mouths of the 
assembly. The sharpest pickles van- 
ished, whole cucumbers at once, like 
sugar-plums, and no man winked his 
eye. Great heaps of indigestible matter 
melted away as ice before the sun. It 
was a solemn and an awful thing to 
see.” Of course, the company ad- 
journed from the dining-room to “the 
bar-room in the next block,” where 
they imbibed strong drink enough to 
keep their dinner from prostrating 
them. 

The Delmonico banquet was a very 
different affair. Our public dinners are 
all arranged on the English system ; 
for we have not yet taken up with the 
fine, sweeping principle, that whatever 
is right for England is wrong for Amer- 
ica. Hence, not a lady was present! 
Within a day’s journey of New York 
there are about thirty ladies who write 
regularly for the periodical press, be- 
sides as many more, perhaps, who con- 
tribute to it occasionally. Many editors, 
too, derive constant and important as- 


one 
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sistance, in the exercise of their pro- 
fession, from their wives and daughters, 
who read books for them, suggest top- 
ics, correct errors, and keep busy edi- 
tors in mind of the great truth that more 
than one half the human race is female. 
Mrs. Kemble, who had a treble claim to 
a seat at that table, was not many miles 
distant. Why were none of these gifted 
ladies present to grace and enliven 
scene ? 


the 
Wine 
Not exr wine and smoke, 
but those of our British ancestors who 
invented public dinners. The hospita- 
ble young gentlemen who had the affair 
in charge would have been delighted, 
no doubt, to depart from the established 
system, but hardly liked to risk so tre- 
mendous an innovation on an occasion 
of so much interest. Ifit had been put 
to the vote (by ballot), when the com- 
pany had assembled, Shall we have 
ladies or not? all the hard drinkers, 
all the old smokers, would have fur- 
tively written “not” upon their ballots. 
Those who drink little wine, and do not 
depend upon that little ; those who do 
not smoke or can easily dispense with 
smoke, — would have voted for the la- 
dies ; and the ladies would have carried 
the day by the majority which is so hard 
to get, — two thirds. 

It was a wise man who discovered 
that a small quantity of excellent soup 
is a good thing to begin a dinner with. 
He deserves well of his species. The 
soup allays the hungry savage within us, 
and restores us to civilization and to 
oneanother. Nor is he to be reckoned 
a traitor to his kind who first proclaimed 
that a little very nice and dainty fish, hot 
and crisp from the fire, is a pleasing in- 
troduction to more substantial viands. 
Six oysters upon their native shell, 
fresh from their ocean home, and fresh- 
ly opened, small in size, intense in flavor, 
cool, but not too cold, radiating from a 
central quarter of a lemon, — this, too, 
was a fine conception, worthy of the age 
in which we live. Butin what language 
can we characterize aright the aban- 
doned man who first presumed to tempt 
Christians to begin a repast by partak- 
ing of a// three of these, — oysters, 


The true answer is: 
and smoke ! 
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soup, a#d fish? The object is defeated. 
The true purpose of these introductory 
trifles is to appease the appetite in a 
slight degree, so as to enable us to take 
sustenance with composure and dignity, 
and dispose the company to conversa- 
tion. When a properly constituted per- 
son has eaten six oysters, a plate of 
soup, and the usual portion of fish, with 
the proper quantity of potatoes and 
bread, he has taken as much sustenance 
All the rest of the 
banquet is excess ; and being excess, it 
is also mistake; it is a diminution of 


as nature requires. 


the sum-total of pleasure which the re- 
But 
when Mr. Delmonico had brought us 


past was capable of affording. 
successfully so far on our way through 
his book; when we had consumed our 
oysters, our cream of asparagus in the 
Dumas style, our kettle-drums in the 
manner of Charles Dickens, and our 
trout cooked so as to do honor to Queen 
Victoria, we had only picked up a few 
pebbles on the shore of the banquet, 
while the great food still 
stretched out before us illimitable. The 
fillet of beef after the manner of Lucul- 
lus, the stuffed lamb in the style of Sir 
Walter Scott, the cutlets A la Fenimore 
Cooper, the historic patés, the sighs of 


ocean of 


Mantalini, and a dozen other efforts of 
Mr. Delmonico’s genius, remained to be 
attempted. 

No man would willingly eat or sit 
through such a dinner without plenty of 
wine, which here plays its natural part, 
It is 
the wine which enables people to keep 


— supporting us in doing wrong. 


on eating for three hours, and to cram 
themselves with highly concentrated 
food, without rolling on the floor in ag- 
ony. It is the wine which puts it with- 
in our power to consume, in digesting 
one dinner, the force that would suffice 
for the digestion of three. 

On that occasion Mr. 
invited to visit us every twenty-five 
years “for the rest of his life,” to see 
how we are getting on. The Coming 
Man may be a guest at the farewell ban- 
quet which the Press will give to the 
venerable author in 1893. 


Dickens was 


That banquet 
will consist of three courses; and, in- 
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stead of seven kinds of wine and various 
brands of cigars, there will be at every 
table its due proportion of ladies, the 
ornaments of their own sex, the in- 
structors of ours, the boast and glory 
of the future Press of America. 

Wine, ale, and liquors, administered 
strictly as medicine, — what of them ? 
Doctors differ on the subject, and known 
facts point to different 
Distinguished physicians in England 
are of the opinion that Prince Albert 
would 


conclusions. 


moment if xo 
wine had been given him during his 


be alive at this 


last sickness ; but there were formerly 
those who thought that the 
Charlotte would have been saved, if, at 
the crisis of her malady, she could have 
had the glass of port wine which she 
craved and asked for. The biographers 
of William Pitt— Lord Macaulay among 
them —tell us, that at fourteen that 
precocious youth was tormented by in- 
herited gout, and that the doctors pre- 
scribed a hair of the same dog which 
had ancestor from whom 
the gout was derived. The boy, we 
are told, used to consume two bottles 
of port a day; and, after keeping up 
this regimen for several months, he 
recovered his health, and retained it 
until, at the age of forty-seven, the news 
of Ulm and Austerlitz struck him mor- 
tal blows. Professor James Miller, of 
the University of Edinburgh, a decided 


Princess 


bitten his 


teetotaler, declares for wine in bad 
cases but Dr. R. T. Trall, 
teetotaler, that during 


the last twenty years he has treated 


of fever; 
another says 
hundreds of cases of fevers on the cold- 
water system, and “not yet lost the 
the first 
ten years of his practice, when he gave 
wine and other stimulants, he 
“about the usual proportion of cases.” 


first one”; although, during 
, 
lost 


The truth appears to be that, in a few 
instances of intermittent disease, a 
small quantity of wine may sometimes 
enable a patient who is at the low tide 
of vitality to anticipate the turn of the 
tide, and borrow at four o’clock enough 
of five o’clock’s strength to enable him 
to reach five o’clock. With regard to 
this daily drinking of wine and whiskey, 
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Will the Coming 


by ladies and others, for mere debility, 
it is a delusion. In such cases wine 
is, in the most literal sense of the word, 
a mocker. It seems to nourish, but 
does not; it seems to warm, but does 
not; it seems to strengthen, but does 
not. It is an arrant cheat, and perpet- 
uates the evils it is supposed to alle- 
viate. 

The Coming Man, as before remarked, 
will not drink wine when is well. 
It will be also an article of his religion 


he 


not to commit any Of those sins against 
his body the consequences of which 
can be postponed by drinking wine. 
He his body in veneration. 
He will feel all the turpitude and shame 
of violating it. He will not acquire the 


will hold 


greatest intellectual good by the small- 
est bodily loss. He will know that men- 
tal acquisitions gained at the expense 
of physical power or prowess are not 
He will hon- 
stalwart ignoramus, who 
onest man, faithfully stand- 
his post; but he will start back 
affright indignation at the 
spectacle of a pallid philosopher. The 
Coming Man, I am firmly persuaded, 
will not drink wine, nor any other stim- 
ulating fluid. If by chance he should 
be sick, he will place himself in the 


culture, but effeminacy. 


and 


or a rosy 
is also an | 
ing at 


with and 


hands of the Coming Doctor, and take 
whatever is prescribed. The impres- 
sion is strong upon my mind, after read- 
ing almost all there is in print on the 
subject, and conversing with many phy- 
Doctor will 
his patients alcoholic 


sicians, that the Coming 
mixtures 
about as often as he will give them 
laudanum, and in doses of about the 


give 


same magnitude, reckoned by drops. 
We drinkers have been in the habit, 
for many years, of playing off the wine 
countries against the teetotalers; but 
even this when we 
question the men who really know the 


argument fails us 


wine countries. Alcohol appears to be 
as pernicious to man in Italy, France, 
and Southern Germany, where little is 
taken except in the form of wine, as it 
is in Sweden, Scotland, Russia, Eng- 
land, and the United States, where 
more fiery and powerful dilutions are 
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usual. Fenimore Cooper wrote: “I 
came to Europe under the impression 
that there was more drunkenness among 
us than in any other country, — England, 
perhaps, excepted. A residence of six 
months in Paris changed my views en- 
tirely ; 1 have taken unbelievers with 
me into the streets, and have never 
failed to convince them of their mistake 
in the course of an hour On 
occasion a party of four went out with 
this object ; we passed thirteen drunken 
men within a walk of an hour, — many 
of them were so far gone as to be total- 
ly unable to walk 
tween 


one 


In passing be- 
Paris and London, I have been 
more struck by drunkenness in the 
streets of the former than in those of 
the latter.” Horatio Greenough gives 
similar testimony respecting Italy: 
“Many of the more thinking and pru- 
dent 

wine ; 


from the use of 
several of the most eminent of 


Italians abstain 


the medical men are notoriously op- 
posed to its use, and declare it a poison. 
One fifth, and sometimes one fourth, of 
the earnings of the laborers are expend- 
ed in wine.” 

I have been surprised at the quantity, 
the emphasis, and the uniformity of the 
testimony on this point. Close observ- 
ers of the famous beer countries, such 
as Saxony and Bavaria, where the beer 
is pure 
licious 
nobler 
nature. 


and excellent, speak of this de- 
liquid as the chief enemy of the 
faculties and tastes of human 

The surplus wealth, the sur- 
plus time, the surplus force of those 
nations are chiefly expended in fuddling 
the brain with beer. Now, no reader of 
this periodical needs to be informed 
that the progress of man, of nations, 
and of men depends upon the use they 
make of their little surplus. It is not a 
small matter, but a great and weighty 
consideration, —the cost of these drinks 
in mere money. We drinkers 
make out a very clear case in order to 


must 


justify such a country as France in pro- 
ducing a billion and a half of dollars’ 
worth of wine and brandy per annum. 
The teetotalers, then, are right 
their leading positions, and yet they 
stand aghast, wondering at their failure 


in 
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Mr. E. G. Dela- 
van writes from Paris within these few 
“When I here thirty 
years since, Louis Philippe told me 
that wine was the curse of France; 
that he wished every grape-vine was 
destroyed, except for the production of 
food; that total abstinence was the 
only true temperance; but he did not 
believe there were fifteen persons in 
Paris who understood it as it was un- 
derstood by his family and myself; 
but he hoped from the labors in Amer- 
ica, in time, an influence would flow 
back upon France that would be bene- 
ficial. I am here again after the lapse 
of so many years, and, in place of wit- 
nessing any abatement of the evil, I 
think it is on the increase, especially in 
the use of distilled spirits.” 


to convince mankind. 


weeks : was 


The teetotalers have always under- 
rated the difficulty of the task they have 
undertaken, and 
ture. 


misconceived its na- 
It is not the great toe that most 
requires treatment when a man has the 
gout, although it is the great toe that 
makes him roar. When we look about 
us, and consider the present physical 
life of man, we are obliged to conclude 
that the whole head sick and the 
whole heart is faint. Drinking is but 
a symptom which reveals the malady. 
Perhaps, if we were all to stop our guz- 


is 


zling suddenly, without discontinuing 
our other bad habits, we should rather 
lose by it than gain. Alcohol supports 


us in doing wrong! It prevents our 
The thing for 
us to do is, to strike at the causes of 
drinking, to cease the bad breathing, 
the bad eating, the bad reading, the 
bad feeling and bad thinking, which, in 
a sense, necessitate bad drinking. For 
some of the teetotal organizations might 
be substituted Physical Welfare Socie- 


ties. 


immediate destruction. 


The Human Race is now on trial for 
its life! One hundred and three years 
ago last April James Watt, a poor 
Scotch mechanic, while taking his walk 
on Sunday afternoon on Glasgow Green, 
conceived the idea which has made 
steam man’s submissive and untiring 
slave. Steam enables the fifteen mil- 
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lions of adults in Great Britain and 
Ireland to produce more commodities 
than the whole population of the earth 
could produce without its assistance. 
Steam, plus the virgin soil of two new 
continents, has placed the means of 
self-destruction within the reach of 
hundreds of millions of human beings 
as safe 
in their ignorance and poverty as the 
beasts they attended. At the same 
time, the steam-engine is an infuriate 
propagator ; and myriad creatures of its 
producing — creatures of eager desires, 


whose ancestors were almost 


thin brains, excessive vanity, and small 
self-control — seem formed to bend the 
neck to the destructive tyranny of fash- 
ion, and yield helplessly to the more de- 
structive tyranny of habit. The steam- 
engine gives them a great variety of 
the means of self-extirpation, — air-tight 
houses, labor-saving machines, luxuri- 
ous food, stimulating drinks, highly 
wrought novels, and many others. Let 
all women for the next century but 
wear such restraining clothes as are 
now usual, and it is doubtful if the race 
could ever recover from the effects ; it 
is doubtful if there could ever again be 
a full-orbed, bouncing baby. Wherever 
we look, we see the human race dwin- 
dling. The English aristocracy used 
to be thought an exception, but Miss 
Nightingale says not. She tells us, that 
the great houses of England, like the 
small houses of America, contain great- 
grandmothers possessing constitutions 
without a flaw, grandmothers but slight- 
ly impaired, mothers who are often ail- 
ing and never strong, daughters who 
are miserable and hopeless invalids. 
And the steam-engine has placed effi- 
cient means of self-destruction within 
reach of the kitchen, the stable, the 
farm, and the shop; and those means 
of self-destruction are all but univer- 
sally used. 

Perhaps man has nearly run _ his 
course in this world, and is about to 
disappear, like the mammoth, and give 
place to some nobler kind of creature 
who will manage the estate better than 
the present occupant. Certainly we 
cannot boast of having done very well 
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with it, nor could we complain if we 
should receive notice to leave. Per- 
haps James Watt came into the world 
to extinguish his species. If so, it is 
well. Let us go on, eating, drinking, 
smoking, over-working, idling, men kill- 
ing themselves to buy clothes for their 


Worldly Wise. 
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But probably the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation will assert itself in time, and 
an antidote to the steam-engine will be 
found before it has impaired the whole 
race beyond recovery. To have dis- 
covered the truth with regard to the 
effects of alcohol upon the system was 


wives, wives killing themselves by 
wearing them, children petted and can- 


died into imbecility and diphtheria. In 


of itself no slight triumph of the self- 
preserving principle. It is probable 
that the truly helpful men of the next 
hundred years will occupy themselves 
very much with the physical welfare of 
the race, without which no other wel- 
fare is possible. 


that case, of course, there will be no 
Coming Man, and we need not take 
the trouble to inquire what he will 


do. 





WORLDLY WISE. 

T was the boatman Ronsalee, 

And he sailed through the mists so white; 
And two little ladies sat at his knee, 
With their two little heads so bright; 
And so they sailed and sailed —all three— 
On the golden coast o’ the night. 


Young Ronsalee had a handsome face, 
And his great beard made him brown ; 
And the two little ladies in girlish grace 
They kept their eyelids down,— 

The one in her silken veil of lace, 

And the one in her woolsey gown. 


For one little lady lived in the wood, 

Like a flower that hides from the day; 

Her name was Jenny, — they called her the good. 
And the name o’ the other was May; 

And her palace windows looked on the flood, 
Where they softly sailed away. 


Long time the balance even stood 

With our Ronsalee that day; 

But what was a little house in the wood 
To a palace grand and gay? 

So he gave his heart to Jenny, the good, 
And his hand he gave to May. 
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HERE was one woodcut in the pri- 

mary geography which alone was 
well worth the price of the book, and 
that was “Indians spearing Salmon.” 
There were other woodcuts of decided 
merit; exempli gratia, the view of a 
“ civilized and enlightened” nation, 
wherein a severely stiff gentleman is 
taking off his bell-crowned hat to a 
short-waisted lady in a coal-scuttle 
bonnet. But “Indians spearing Sal- 
mon ” was a great deal better. Two of 
them there were, with not much cloth- 
ing save a spear, wherewith they were 
threatening certain fishes that, like ani- 
mated shoe-soles, were springing nimbly 
against a waterfall. An almost mythi- 
cal romance overspread the scene; for 
Indians and Salmon are long since lost 
to us, and only a vanishing form of 
them still lingers in the half-breeds and 
the sea-trout of Marshpee, just as the 
alligator now brings to mind the great 
fossil saurians he so degenerately rep- 
resents. Yet our woodcut is not at all 
mythical, but really historical. Does 
not excellent Gookin inform us of the 
notable “fishing-place” at Wamesit, 
where Reverendus Eliot “spread the 
net of the Gospel” to fish for the souls 
of the poor Indian pagans? Alas! all 
this is replaced by the High Honorable 
Locks and Canals Company, and the 
turbine and other not easily understood 
water-wheels, of Lowell. Not that we 
have anything against the High Hon- 
orable, the only old-fashioned corpo- 
ration we know of that invites offi- 
cial persons to dine, —a praiseworthy 
custom, followed not even by the Mas- 
sachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Of- 
fice; although some of the insurance 
companies keep crackers, and others 
ginger-nuts, whereby certain worthy old 
gentlemen, who have not more than a 
million, or, at the outside, a million and 
a half, make a clear daily saving (Sun- 
days excepted) in the matter of lun- 
cheon. But the High Honorable gives 


NATURA. 


you a real dinner chez mine host Mr. 
T., no less a man than the discoverer 
and owner of the celebrated “ Black- 
hawk,” — and yet so little puffed up by 
this distinction, that, with his proper 
hands, he will bring in the breaded pigs’ 
feet for which his house is noted. Also 
he has invented a safe, which, like the 
Union Deposit Vaults, is to be forced 
nec tgne nec ferro; for, being asked 
how he secured the Oleroso Sherry of 
the High Honorable, he replied that it 
was in a place where no harm ever 
could come to it,—to wit, under his 
bed. Is it not a pity he cannot serve a 
Salmon taken in its season, glittering, 
from Pawtucket Falls? 

When the apple-trees of our thrifty 
forefathers were bursting into blossom 
on the banks of the Merrimack, and the 
land was furrowed for the corn and the 
pumpkins, and the pleasant river itself 
was running swift and full, then the 
great silver Salmon, fresh from the salt 
water, would leap and tumble as they 
drove up stream, bound for the cold 
brooks of the Pemigewasset, or away 
beyond it to those of Franconia Notch. 
With them came great battalions of 
Shad; and hosts of homely Alewives, 
that forced themselves through every 
little rivulet as they crowded to their 
breeding-ponds. The Shad held so- 
berly to the main stream till they came 
to the Winnipiseogee River, where 
they said au revoir to the Salmon, and 
turned their heads toward the lake. 
That lake knows them no more, yet 
there is a fish therein that still is called 
the Shad-wazter, who perhaps regards 
his friend as a sort of “ Malbrook,” and 
who yearly repeats to himself, “ Il re- 
viendra au PAaque ou &a la Trinité.” 
Yes! the two Indians of the woodcut 
have gone, and their Salmon have 
We don’t want the Indians back 
but we should like the Salmon ; 
we should like to stand on the Dracut 
shore, and hook a twenty-pound fish, 


gone. 


again, 
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without the risk of having our scalp 
nailed to the gates of the Massachu- 
setts Cotton Mills. 

When we asked Mr. Madder Spin- 
ney why there were no longer fish 
the river, that enterprising mill-owner 
that it was “owing to the pro- 
whereupon we 


re} plied, 
civilization ” 
led to 

cut all the belting in his mill, 
Mr. Spinney would say the machinery 
stopped 


gress of 


were wonder, wether, if we 


should 


civilization. Spinney junior is getting 
his education at Harvard, and there he 
will probably learn enough to under- 
stand that the fish were not taken care 
of, and therefore disappeared. 
pelled to write 
might 
to tell the following sad tale of the de- 
‘tion of the Autochthonoi. 

Less than a century ago people were 
seized with a beaver-like desire to build 
slack- 
water companies, — which referred, per- 
their finances. 
bothered the fish, 


If com- 
a forensic on the sub- 
ject, he get enough information 


struc 


dams. They called themselves 


dams 
for no way was given 


haps, to These 
to help them over, notwithstanding the 
old Crown law, and notwithstanding 
learned decisions, as in Stoughton ver- 
beavers cared not 


sus Baker; for the 
for Crown law, and 


took no kind of in- 
Stoughton or Mr. Baker. 
Salmon and Shad were dimin- 
Now 
used to go up to 
Chelmsford and Dracut, and gaze at the 


terest in Mr. 
So the 
ished, yet not destroyed. ingen- 
ious gentlemen 
how 
any rate they 
soon began to resolve great things. If, 


river. Perhaps they considered 


slack the water was. At 
thought they, a mill-pond will turn a 
wheel to grind corn, not 
wheel to cotton? and why not 
thus spin a great deal of cotton? So 


why also a 


spin 


they began ; while the merchants looked 
on with horror at this 
eral thousand y 


prospect of sev- 
yards of cloth to be cast, 
in one vast flood, upon the market. 
Next year the sober Shad, making 
heir at the sloping 
the Pawtucket Falls dam, had a tough 
thing of it. Some got over, and some 
had to fall back, all out of breath, and 
take another run. Never had their 
VOL. XXII. —NO. 130. 14 


usual rush 
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by reason of the progress of 


face of 
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dignity been so tried. The fact is, the 
dam had been raised. It is true the 
Salmon made nothing of it. The lazy 
ones went up the sloping part, while 
the more lively jumped the 
tions ; 
his 


steeper por- 
and one active fellow, incited by 
lady-love, who was peeking over 
the crest of the fall at him, made such a 
frantic bound at the “corner,” that he 
threw himself ten feet out of water, and 
came down, the 

above, to the delight of 


slosh, in mill-pond 


the females, 
though his own sex said anybody could 
do it who chose to try. The fishermen 
looked with apprehension on these in- 
creasing difficulties, and threatened to 
pull the dam down; but the gentlemen, 
from being ingenious, as aforesaid, now 
became defiant, and expressed them- 
selves to this effect, namely, that they 
should like to see the fishermen do it. 
This was sarcasm; and though Whate- 
ly says sarcasm should be used spar- 
ingly, in this instance the effect was 
good, and the dam remained. 

By this time, what with seines, pots, 
dip-nets, spears, hooks, dams, and mills, 
the fisheries were in a poor way; and 
the old New Hampshire lady who used 
to spear Salmon with a pitchfork could 
do sono more. The fishes whimpered, 
and would have whimpered much more 
had they known what was coming. 

Certain Pentakosiomedimnoi of Ath- 
ens determined to put a hotbed of 
manufactures in a corner of Andover, 
on the Merrimack, and to grow mills, 
like early lettuce, all in four weeks. 
They spoke 

‘The words that cleft Eildon hills in three,” 

“ And bridled the 


Tweed with a curb of stone 


and, when the Salmon and the Shad 
came up the next spring, they ran their 
noses against a granite scarp, twenty- 
three feet high, from whose crest fell a 
thundering cataract. The Shad rolled 
up their eyes at it, waggled their tails, 
and fell down stream to Marston’s Fer- 
ry. The Salmon, springing and plung- 
ing, eagerly reconnoitred the position 
from wing to wing. At last one lively 
grilse cried out: “Here is a sort of 
trough coming down from the top! but 
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it’s awful steep!” “Stand aside,” They appeared in force before the Le 
shouted the hoarse voice of an old _ islature with a panathenaic chorus. 


male Salmon, whose glorious hooked a 
PARHODOS.* 


jaw penetrated his upper lip, and stood 
out two inches above his nose. And 
with that he rushed “#¢e dazssée against Zeus the earth-shaker 


the torrent. An old fisherman who was idon, heaver of the waves, 
nie . nd us water ; — 

standing on the abutment suddenly ex- tne: Gia Rebintiniiibien 

“There was a whopper tried And his much skilful Kuklops 


le got half-way up; but it ain’t no aes 
+: , ll . . etches who cry 
kind er use. I told them C ounty Com- ‘ , 


missioners that the only way they would gainst the immortal Gods? 
get fish up ¢hat fishway was to hitch 


etiteabeun, it } wall 
‘ - “ ‘ cislature did what everybody 
a rope to ’em. But they was like all foe of one,” 
. eee ca ought to do who has any responsibility 
folks that don’t know nothin’, — they +6 . ; . 
. > gee - . namely not to assume 
thought they knew all about it. : . : 
; : i sponsibil ; secondly, to gain time 
Lawrence dam and its noted (*. ~ sg aE ; 
: —_ thirdly, to get somebody else to do the 
(constructed “to the satisfac- / ' ” , 1 “4 : 


I 
work, The somebody else took on th 


tion the County Commissioners”) - ge 
om , form of two commissioners, - V 
mace an end of the Salmon, because * . : 
: . tee persons ” already referred 
they can hatch their eggs only in the : 7. 
. " =, : proceeded to collect informati 
mountain brooks ; but the Shad could : : ae 
’ ie — »y cross-que stioned the oldest 
breed in warmer and more turbid wa- : 
' - s, and got crooked answers 
ters, and they therefore continued to 


flourish in a limited sort of way. Time 


they entered into the mysteries of flash 
aA ; boards, and investigated the properties 
went on. Children who ate of the Pili... tea HS 
5 es ; they wandered 

last shad of New mpshire waters , 
: : . the man 
had grown to I ate, and the : ' 
oe" - i spotted ie (Totanus 
memory of the diet of their youth : : " 
4 9:3 , is and at last they madea report only 
seemed to have died within them ; but , i , 
| 


pages long, the I 


. : : ; revity of whic 

siept only. year 1005 they . : a 

. . ° 4 4 two levative points: first, 
se aS One man and as one woman, : - E. 

—— a ‘ * . commissioners were not con 

l cried: “ Give us > flesh-pots of ; —" 


nd. second, t 
ana, S¢ a, 


ag 
. : at they had never 
r youth, the Salmon and the Shad, ? Cay NEF ese > 
A aie lad ten for newspapers or for pet 
the Alewife, and the fatness there- .,, ae 
oa oe sae - Thereupon the Legislature, 
or we will divert all the waters of : 
reat Lake Winnipiseogee into the 


iqua, which runs down to the 


beyond measure, said: 
now work some 


d ; gic rt Breed some fish. 
yver against Portsmouth 1ese ‘ . . - 
= - eng “ heck to pay for it all. 
me to the ears of the Penta- et . 
: — l, the official persons ¢ 
sige especially a big one 

, ’ I 7 

ks and Canals, 
of the Red Button that are in 
about Franklin Street. They took 


1 together. “Do nothing about 


-dimnoi, the High Honorable 
] 
qd 


all the Manda- - 
rence in pl ice of the 

already referred to. But, when 
came to Holyoke, on the Connecti 


Spee the Wooden-Dam-and-Nutmeg 
’ said the Mandarins. “ Pay them,” 1 “i: Eee 
Epes. . pany there dwelling were inclined 

suggested the Pentakosiomedimnoi. “Wigs P . , 
= the papal aphorism, Noz 7 

** Dine them — Blackhawk — pigs’ feet,” rel I j 


btnk 3 smiaenilins , 
. : which is equivalent to Mr. 
murmured the High Honorable. Here ‘ 


» in our line; 


the echoes seemed to say “ Fishways/” a z 
The fact 


This was a dreadful word, because to 
them a fishway (other than that of a 
County Commissioner) was a big gap indica 


to let all the water out of a mill-pond. Those who do xot know this are 
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megs had a “ charter” which they held 
a sovereign balm for fishways, 
i hey fulminated against the 
is, as William the Testy 
is proclamation against the 


ynion 


perso! 
This, and the 
summer, retarded 


patches. 
that 
development of the fishway for the 


being ; but meanwhile important 


time be 


water of 


ncubations were going on just below 
the dam, 
+} 


less, indeed, than 


nothing 
tificial 
is something to be 


1e hatching of Shad by an 
method. All 


explained, and deserves a new para- 
graph. 
In the times of the later Roman em- 
perors, to such a pitch had luxury risen, 
mullet No! 
o bad: you shall zof¢ be 
s of Heli- 
the cruel 
Well, 


the Middle 


lat a sold — 


was often 
} 
i€ 1 


a litt 
vith dreadful old storie 
oysters, or of 

is “zu muren 

more: In 
ope was overshadowed 
superstition, the observ- 
Lent rendered a large supply of 
h } 


11 -ponds 
I 


ssa - fis 


were there- 


Jh! there we go again, more 

Come, now, let us get 
ph Rémy. Joseph Ré- 
le station and slight 
studious and 


reflec- 
nent, was one of those in- 
ommon in America than 
a man, without the ex- 

s of culture or of for- 

is own efforts to a well- 
nence. He was a— yes, 
’ thing. The fact is, 
| squeeze the eggs 

ch them 


} in ol 
na So Can anyboay eise 


after- 
who 
roe nd h vill take ; . 
) try, and who will take pains 
Wi 


egg; now we have Rémy and 


have had Columbus and 


As to the exact manner 

is it not written in the 
this 
United 


Commissioners for 
the report of the 


ise Document No. 60 (1868 


De Pisctum Natura. 21 


] 
States Commissioner of Agriculture for 


’ 


1866, and in the “ Voyages” of Pro- 
fessor Coste, and in five hundred books 
and papers beside ? 

From this fish culture, if we will only 
make it a 


real industry in this Com- 

monwealth, may come important addi- 

tions to our bill of fare. Many things 
ae) 


are more pleasant than paying as much 


as we now do for animal food. Fish, 
flesh, and fowl are all as dear 


can be; 


as dear 
and, what is worse, they are hard 
to come at, for our back-country peo- 
We 
Massachusetts, 
brooks, ponds, 


ple, during the hot weather. have 


two goodly rivers in 


and plenty of streams, 
pools, and springs. We cultivate corn 


and potatoes on the land (and lose 


not culti- 
vate fish in the waters, and mak: 


money on every bushel); why 


mon- 
ey? There are two secrets at the foun- 


dation of success. First, fishes must 


be taken from the domain of game, and 


become property. 


must be fed 


Secondly, the fishes 
d 


for nothing ; and the way 
to do that is to breed multitudes of her- 
bivorous or of insectivorous fishes to 
feed the carnivorous fishes, which, in 
turn, to feed Thus, if you 
have a thousand Trout, do you breed 
for their diet and 


these will take care of themselves, ex- 


are man. 


a million Shiners; 


sept in the matter of getting caught by 


the Trout. So much for domestic cul- 


ture, — our fish-coop, as we may come to 
callit. Th 

of migratory 
Sea-trout, 


geon,—if you would 


en, as to the encouragement 
sea-fishes, — the Salmon, 
Shad, Bass, Alewife, Stur- 
have children, 
you must have a nursery ; if you would 
have fish, you mugt extend their breed- 
ing-grounds. Open, then, the ten thou- 
sand dams that bar our streams, and, 
with care and patience, these waters 
will be peopled ; and we, whose mother 
will find that mother 
ir send abundant food 
into every brook that empties into a 
stream, that river, that 
runs to the ocean. 


earth is so barren, 
sea will each ye: 


flows into a 
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NOTRE DAME AND 


Notre Dame and the Advent of Gothic Architecture. 


[August, 


THE ADVENT OF GOTHIC 


ARCHITECTURE. 


EVEN centuries the towers of Notre 
~ Dame have island 
city of Paris. The ages have gnawed 
their solemn stones, and filled their 
scars with the dust, and tinted their old 
walls with the gray of all antique things. 
Raised by a humanity that is immortal, 


risen over the 


the rude movements of revolutions, the 
tooth and rigor of the winds and rains,— 
all the unchronicled violences of time,— 
have not altered the grandeur of their 
essential forms. Square, firm, majestic, 
they stand to-day over modern Paris as 
they stood yesterday over the pointed 
roofs and narrow streets of the ancient 
city. They make us know the grand 
spirit and ancient vigor of a people 
who had none of the things that are 
the boast of the modern man. They 
are the work of a people who were 
united and almost democratic without 
the newspaper and the railway, — a peo- 
ple who were poets and artists without 
critics, skilled workmen without printed 
encyclopedias, religious without tract 
societies and sectarian journals. 

The grand cathedrals were simulta- 
neously begun in the rich cities of 
France in what was called at the time 
the royal domain. During the twelfth 
century the people exhibited an extraor- 
dinary political movement for consolida- 
tion, and of emancipation from local 
powers. They ranged themselves un- 
der the large ideas of religion and mon- 
archy. 
by the monks, instructed by the archi- 


Led by the bishops, stimulated 


tects, they erected the cathedrals as 
visible types of something more mighty 
than barons, lords, and counts. They 
created in a grand effort of enthusiasm 
religious monuments and national edi- 
fices. It was from the union of all the 
forces of France of the twelfth century 
that the cathedrals were projected. No 
human work was ever more grandly 
nourished or more boldly conceived. 
To-day we have marvellous agents 


for the rapid and sure communication 
of peoples and of thoughts ; then they 
made great sanctuaries for each stricken 
soul, and visible proofs of the power of 
religious faith. 

In the cathedrals that their 
grave and sculptured walls over the 
castles of dukes and barons to humble 
them, over the houses of the poor to 


raised 


console them, all the facts, dreams, and 
superstitions of their life in the Dark 
Ages were embodied. The cathedral 
stones held the memorials of the awful 
years of suffering and gross superstition 
that had afflicted populations after the 
dissolution of Roman order. The gro- 
tesque forms that seem to start out of 
the very walls, and speak to the mind, 
are not capricious and idle inventions. 
The very name they bear memorializes 
an old medizval superstition, for during 
the Middle Ages the dragons of Rouen 
and Metz were called gargouilles. Gar- 
goutlle is the French architectural term 
to-day. 

It was in that night of ignorance, 
in those years in which society was 
plunged into almost historical oblivion, 
that those disordered and debased ideas 
of natural life had full play. The 
ish workers in stone shared the super- 


monk- 


Stition of the people, and they carved 
with gusto the typical vices and beasts, 
from which faith in religion alone could 
protect or deliver man. Later the more 
beautiful forms of the sinless flower and 
perfect leaf, which we find in the pure 
and noble Gothic, took the place of 
beast and the dragon. 


the 
The graceful 
vine, stone-carved, twined tenderly in 
the arches, or climbed the column, and 
the flower-petal unfolded in the capital, 
or under the gallery, or upon the altar. 
The monk had been delivered by art, 
the people had found an issue in the 
vigor of work and in the unity of faith. 

The forms which like a petrified pop- 
ulation look over Paris from the walls 
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and towers of Notre Dame are sur- 
prisingly vigorous and sincere in char- 
acter They show an uncommon 
knowledge of natural structure and a 
rare invention. Suppose you go with 
me to the summit of the towers of 
Notre Dame. Victor Hugo and Théo- 
phile Gautier have gone before us, like 
students and poets. To go to the sum- 
mit you enter the north tower through 
a little door, and ascend three hundred 
and eighty-nine steps, dimly lighted, 
worn into little hollows, made 
visible by long, thin cuts in the wall, 
such as would serve for an 
a sunbeam. 
light g 
ums ; 


down 


arrow or 


At length you reach the 
lery, supported by slender col- 
about two hundred more steps in 


the sum- 
You are pedestalled 
by centuries of human labor ; you are 


perfect darkness take you to 
mit of the tower. 
surrounded by dragons, cranes, dogs, 
and apes. Dogs of a ferocious aspect ; 
apes with the breasts of women and 
the powerful hands of men ; a bear, an 
elephant, a goat; great muscular devils, 
with backs like dragons, and the face 
terminating in a snout or a beak, ears 
like swine, and horns like bulls, — a 
strange-looking bird, half parrot, half 
eagle, with a cloth thrown over the head, 
like an old woman! They are posed 
on the balustrade of the gallery, and at 
each angle of the towers ; at other places 
they serve as water-spouts, and are 
All these forms and 
faces are carved in the boldest and larg- 


called gargoyles. 


est sculpturesque style; the anatomy 
is well based on nature; all the leading 
forms truly and expressively rendered, 
though entirely foreign to the Phidian 
idea of form. These figures, about the 
size of a man, posed at each corner of 
the gallery, or looking down upon Paris 
or afar off over the humid Seine, show 
dark against the sky, and are enor- 
mous in character; in each an amaz- 
has 


much 


been 
ferocious 


ing muscular energy ex- 
pressed, — never so 
force and so much variety of invention. 
The grotesque of the bright Greek mind 
is child’s play next to these intensely 
Some of them just 


touch the horrible, indecent, and ob- 


horrible figures. 
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scene. All hold the horrible or stimu- 
late the curiosity of the mind. On the 
towers, over the fatalest and gayest 
city of the world, your sentinels are 
monsters. You question which be the 
most terrible, these frank, gross de- 
mons about you, carved by the old Gal- 
lic stone-cutters, or the fair, smiling 
city, so vast and heterogeneous, below 
you. The radiant aspect of the city is 
deceptive, like the fabled smile of the 
Sphinx. 
ing you will find a fresh victim who has 
failed under the task it imposed upon 
his life. 

It is difficult to resist the thoughts 
that reach you at such a height. The 
city, which changes like the vesture of 
a man, far below you; the cathedral, 
which remains essentially the same 
through all the centuries, about you. 
Underneath, our great humanity dwell- 
ing in poor, little, suffering, foolish men ; 
yet their hands were enough to raise 
such a monument! From their brain 
these inventions, from their hands these 
forms ! 

Strange exaltation and strange hu- 
miliation for us! 


At the Morgue every morn- 


We have been in our 
unity great enough to create the long- 
enduring ; and in our individual lives 
we are mocked by the grandeur we 
have made, and which is the memorial 
of our past existence. An awe of our 
ancestors steals over us; the ancient 
time takes awful proportions ; we forget 
the actual Paris, with its costly and mo- 
notonous barracks, the new opera-house, 
the new wing of the Tuileries! With 
the deformed Quasimodo of Victor Hu- 
go, we can neither feel alone nor occupy 
ourselves with the actual city. The old 
sculptors had left him the saintly figures 
and the grotesque dreams and dreads 
of their imagination. Kings, bishops, 
martyrs, saints! Around the ogival 
portals, the Last Judgment and its crowd 
of holy and serene souls, its mob of 
These 
were his friends when he entered the 
cathedral. When he went up to strike 
the sweet and awful bells of the great 
south tower, he went up to demons and 
dragons who were not less his friends, 


convulsed and damned beings. 
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for he was familiar with them. Whata 
We 


have no such impressive and varied 


world instone! What asociety 


types. Until we stand before a cathe- 
dral of the twelfth or thirteenth century, 


we do not even know them! 
The exact and learned Viollet-Leduc 
has objected to the characterization that 
defines Gothic architecture as an ex- 
pression of the suffering of the Middle 
+1] 


Ages. I think he alludes especially to 


t 


lectures at Ecole 
that 
is neatly defined 


one of Taine’s the 


des Beaux Arts. It seems to me 


iters I 


neither of the w 
the relation of his zation to the 
particular facts of 


Viollet-Ledu 


the 


subject. is 
he cathe- 


and 


true, as says, t 


proof of the force 


Ss it is 


drals are 


invention of the old Gallic spi 
not less true that they embody suffering. 
The force and invention is in the con- 
structive art; the suffering is expressed 
in the picturesque and convulsed forms 
with which the constructive art adorned 
itself. 

this con- 


And from what ciety 


Sso- 
—at 


the moment when light was quicken- 


1: } , 


structive art grew n what a 


ciety these forms were evolved ! 


¢ 


ing the intelligence, and the 


of brotherhood was moving the 


of populations, fresh from the 
marches and common sentiment of the 


Crusade Ss, warm from that union for 


a sacred idea, brin 
Orient souvenirs of 
O} ] 

color and li 
impressive { 

and sionable 
Frank 
the su- 
nstantinople. Af- 
er hi ilgrimages through the wilder- 


, he looked 


most Gazziing 


beautiful. mpreé 
and fervid heart of the 
al ali t 


was amazed ; i ae DY 


mind 


pé rb specta¢ 


recollections 


France, a dark cloudy land 


mpared with the had nothing 
qual to what he saw at that moment. 
Li 


$s native city, Paris or Orleans or 


Cc 
1 
i 
1 
| 


<heims or Troyes, was dark and poor 


with heavy Roman forms or more prim- 
itive types of building. His own land 
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had nothing to equal the Greek and 
Oriental temples and gardens and cir- 
cuses and mosques ; the groves, where 
the the 


mingled colors; a 


rose, the sycamore, 


forms 


cypress, 
their and 
splendid union of the rich and barbaric 
of the E ple and 


ist with the simple an 
types oi 


pure 


His 


faith, his God, his priesthood, in 


Greece. religion, 


1 
the 


lowlands of his country, were repre- 
sented by a grave, gloomy, formal style 
of edifice. He had left 


P , ' . 
ing the feudal character of 


niS Cili€ 


and grave monasteries, to 
full of temples and mosques, 
with color and adorned with gold 
East with id 
He could 


came from the ‘as and 
spirations. not import the 


color or the the Orient, 


but he had receive 


itmosphere of 


his impulse; his 


mind had been started out of tradition, 
out of monotony, out of the oppression 
of habit. He was prepared to create. 

Notwithstanding the admirably rea- 
Renan 
to have developed naturally 


soned pages in which proves 


the Gothic 


from the Roman style, we cannot resist 


the old conv t the experience 
of the ged into its develop- 
ment, and accelerated its departure 


from the Norman-Roman. 
The experience of the Crusades ha 
put ; 


e por 


into at 
} 


h, and initiated the 


¢ + ] ] 
ion the whole mi 


democratic, a social life. 
and brutal existence of the 
invaded ; the serf, 


had been in becomin 


y 
g 

] ndat lesman. had ] me 

a soidier and a tradesman, had become a 


and a democrat, and was fitted 
Thought 
Travel 


yrother 
to work on a grand scale. 


had dawned with action. ad 
taught and liberated the monastic work- 


ers. 
To emul > splendor of the cities 
he had seen, to memorialize his fait] 
his r ligi 

pretensions oI 
power about him, he begt 
upon the ruit gan temples, anc 
, 


to enlarge the old basilicas which 


his altar. He began t 


grave Roman forms a new type. 
us Ori- 


He could not have the lumin 


ent fora background to his spires and 
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he could not have the deli- 
ite minaret that defined itself always 
clear sky. 
and gray clouds 


pinnacles ; 


a deep-toned and 


igainst 
Under his humid 
make the form more salient and 
He must 
upon the’ fine accentuation 


clear n 


he 
must 
the decoration less delicate. 
not deper 
of form, id the ote of color, 
I the Oriental could 
yroad flat surface for the 
i vith light. He 
Oriental 
So he cut 


le his deco- 


the 


x“ 
vigorous and scattered; he 
multiplied forms; he avoided flat sur- 
which the Greek, the Persian, 

Moor always availed themselves 

th which they produced such 

» Gothic architect pursued the op- 

He made stones blossom 
flowers, and crowded 


ives and 


1d arches with images of the 
I 


he recollected or imagined. 
Asiatic el 


1 
when 


yu see the 


imus, 


expect 


| Chris- 


you 


\ccidental forms an 


s cathedral became his idol- 


rtistic means ; and, before the 


nth century, the priest had only 


the rest belong 


ed to the peo- 


the artist 


rkmen who had been trained 


otection of abbeys were at 


on and execute. The he- 
ehtsmen and the illuminators 
i were learned and 


] 


: ; : 
Crusades had increased 


vritings 


his origin, his ex- 


s loyalty; each trade imposed 


yf being upon each workman. 


eeds gave a peculiar and pow- 


yulse to the arts of design and 
forced them into full action ; 
day the needs of exchange of 


istration of knowledge 
form of frinted expression. 


was prepared the means for 
irvellous cathedrals which, in 
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the short space of fifty years, reached 
their full perfection; thus was 
duced an art that was superbly 


pro- 
illus- 
trated through three succeeding cen- 
turies, and then perished. ‘‘ Developed 


with an incredible rapidity,” writes 


Viollet-Leduc, “it [the Gothic] 
at it 


arrived 
s apogee fifty years after its first 
essays.” 


i] 


“ The cathedral was the erand 


lar the Middle Ags 


monument ol 


was not only the place of prayer, 


the abode of God, but the centre 
tellectual movement, the yrehi 
all art-traditions and all human k: 
edge. What we place in the cabi 
of museums our fathers 
the 
seek in books they went and read in 
living characters upon the chiselling of 

This 


is why, by the very side of religious 


treasury of churches; 


gates or the paintings of windows. 


and moral allegories, we find in such 
number upon the walls of our cathe- 
drals those calendars, those botanical 
and zodélogical illustrations, those de- 
tails about trades, those warnings about 
hygiene, which composed an encyclo- 
pedia for the use and within the 

At Rheims, St. Denis, Sainte 
Chapelle, they kept stuffed crocodiles, 
ostri¢ 


} 
reacn 


of all. 


hes’ eggs, cameos, and antique 


vases, relics of martyrs and saints, to 


: ; 
draw the people within the place of wor- 


ship.” So writes a devout Catholic. 
Victor Hugo is superb when he sig- 
nals the correspondence between the 


cathedral and the mind of the Middle 

He not only discovers that the 
cathedral is the encyclopedia, it is also 
the stone-bible, the majestic and visible 
poem, the grand publication, of the 


Ea h stone is a leaf of the mig 


ume, each cathedral a different and 
larged e 
period, like the writer for the press to- 
day, had the liberty of 


lition. The sculptor of 


expression, — 
ted 


» ¢ 


by a million-voiced Public Opinion to 


perhaps more liberty than is gran 


the writer in America. “hen the bish- 
; the | 


the architect, the sculptor, 


op was the publisher eople, sub- 
scribers ; 
the painter, the jeweller and mason, fel- 


low-workers. 
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The sculptor gave full play to his 
hand, and the designer license to his 
pencil. In windows, upon facades, in 
capitals, on galleries, upon towers, they 
rudely sketched or exquisitely elaborat- 
The walls became the 
They 
Chey revealed that 
the 


architecture, 


ed their ideas. 
utterance of their emancipation. 
proclaimed liberty 
formal of 


the most arts, most 


severe science of form, 
ceuld appropriate a new beauty 
new life, in giving to 


tl And how 


the people and the 
his 


the l 
the 


express a 
artist. 
tor rioted in 
He ch 


rh it 


medizval scul; 
new-found liberty iselled 
stone edifice as thou were a casket 


of silver or a box of ivory for his mis- 


Victor 


Hugo, “he made a portal or a fa 


tress. “ Sometimes,” writes 
ide 
i 

present a symboik 


sense absolutely 


foreign to the worship, and foreign to 
the church.” 

But 
Notre Dame. 
Strasburg 


let us go back to our text, — 
Before the Cathedral of 


we have the most ecstatic, 
wonderin: iration ; by its color, its 
form, its hig! id delicate spire, it is 


the most beautiful; before Notre Dame 


de Paris, we are conscious of the great- 

er dignity and majesty. It is scarred, 

broken, monumental, enduring. Time 

and history have written their records 
] 


upon it. The force and genius of the 
twelfth century confront us and abase 
us by the silent and expressive grand- 
mask of 
back of it the people, the work- 
men, the lords, the kings, the bishops, 


You 


: 
that not one of 


eur of the cathedral. It is a 


time ; 


the saints, the martyrs of France. 
appreciate why it is said 
the French cathedrals possesses a more 
monumental and maj 
Notre Dame de Paris. 
more beautiful, but none more grand. 
It has the circular arch of the Roman, 
the simple colonnettes and capitals of 
the Norman, the pointed arch of the 


n stic facade than 


Others may be 


pure Gothic, and by its solidity recalls 
its Roman origin. Its three great ogival 
portals bold and deep, its large rosace 
flanked by two windows, its high and 
light gallery supported by fine colon- 
nettes, its two massive and dark towers, 
make a facade that, divided into five 
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great parts, “develops to the eye with- 
out trouble innumerable details in the 
midst of a powerful and tranquil grand- 
eur of general effect.” Its portals, its 
allery are the announce- 
full and 


rosace, and its g 
the 
perfect Gothic that burst into that mar- 
vellous flower of architecture, the west 


ment of the richness of 


facade of the cathedral of Rheims, — 
the most splendid conception of its cen- 
tury, Viollet-Leduc ; 
complete type of the 
Guilhabaud. 


the most 


Gothic, 


writes 
writes 


The truly historical epoch of Notre 

; } 
Dame be the twelfth 
Anterior to that time incomplete tradi- 


ins in century. 


tions merely suggest the aspect of the 


radle of the grand edifice which has 


the e; 


por hs of 


the 
Like 


1edrals, it covers ground 


4 
been connected with all 
and 


names, 


the history, associated with 


most of France. 


august 


most of the Catl 
1 


once dedicated to Pagan gods, which 
fact should touch the imagination. 
Notre Dame, 

, “was of an obscure | 


I He 


his 
pon a new plan the old basilica, 


Mau- 
irth, 


The founder of 


) age. resolved 
which had formerly served the Chris 
The first 
stone of Notre Dame was laid in 1163 
or 1165, by Pope Alexander III. .... 
fourteenth to the fifteenth 
the cathedral appears to have 


tian population of the island. 


From the 


retained intact its first physiognomy. 
But a series of changes and mutilations 
have succeeded, without interruption, to 
our day. Piety, 


y, which pretends to re- 
generate the Church by modern embel- 
lishments, not less fatal than the 
fell upon it. 
the 


consolidate 


was 
barbarism that late The 
labors undertaken in seventeenth 
century edifice, 


turn of its mouldings, 


the 


its stone vegetation, and its gargoyles. 


> 


During the reign of Louis XV. a uni- 


form paving, in large marble squares, 
replaced the old funeral tablets which 
the the and 
showed the effigies of a crowd of illus- 
persons. When 
the first revolution burst, some men, 
and among them Citizen Chaumette, 
prevailed upon the Commune to spare 


covered soil of church, 


trious the storm of 
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the figures of the kings in the portal. 
He claimed, in the name of arts and 
philosophy, some tolerance for the 
effigies.” 
The 


though under the direct supervision of 


restorations now being made, 


a generation of artists who have been 
formed under Viollet-Leduc and upon 


the study of “the old national art of 
France,” are probably more satisfying 
to them th 
ested students of the ancient carvings 


and 


they are exact ; 


in to those who are uninter- 
architecture. They are learned, 
but they are not workers 
The best that 
can do is to imitate the 


of the Middle 
Viollet-Leduc 


old forms, — 


Ages. 


which is no better than an 


effort to imitate a picture of one of the 


early Christian painters. The restora- 


tions of St. Denis give it a very unim- 
The pieces placed 


xressive character. 
| 
i stones of Notre Dame, 


in the crumbling 
and the decorations of the chapels, are 
i Better to let 
The leaf 


irchment sheet, the 


an inteliigent failure. 


Time do his work. new 
placed in the id 
restored illumination, the new glass in 
| make a discord, and 
No 


none 


the old window, 
ire foreign to the ancient matter. 
stained glass rivals the old; 
equals its intensity, its harmony, its 
sweet melody of color; no carving (imi- 
tated or not 
that of the 
As al 
tion, consider the group in full relief in 
the left portal of Notre The 
of the ancient stone. 


hy does it not look like the origi- 


is sO naive, sO quaint, as 
medizval sculptor. 


1 example of reverential restora- 


Dame. 
whole is a copy 
But w 
nal? Not because itis of new, fresh 
stone, but because the Parisian sc ulptor 
of the nineteenth century, though evi- 
dently closely following the old sculp 
tor’s work, makes his Eve more beauti- 
ful, less quaint, less awkward, than the 

The 


of the original, takes a 


21 


work of the medizval sculptor. 
figure, 


9 in spite 
voluptuous form, a suave outline, a se- 
ductive character, that marks it as the 
isi ype of to-day. It is a false 
passage 1 polated in the old text. 
Atall times the pretensions of formal, 
obvious knowledge are enormous; but 


a little wisdom is always discriminating, 
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and does not replace the work of tl 

past with imitations or copies. The 
wise artist does not attempt to make 
Sphinxes like the Eygptian, nor Ve- 
nuses like the Venetian, nor Saints like 
the early Christian. Only the pedant 
has the pretension and the fatuity to 
think he can revive a lost art, and re- 
sist his age with bookish inspirations. 
Fresh from his studies and outside of 


the actual tendencies of his epoch, he 
it 


only becomes a corrupter of the ancier 

art, and is blind to the vital work done 
by his more simple and more vigor- 
ous fellow-men. Hogarth creates from 
contemporary life ; likewise Reynolds. 
Poor Barry seeks after the heroic and 
antique, and represents a regiment of 
modern soldiers naked like Greeks and 


Trojans, 


The bad 


architect puts a Greek temple in a 


and is ridiculous. 


gloomy climate, and dreams of using 
color in England as in Venice or Con- 
stantinople. 

But again let us return to our text, — 
to Notre Dame, that majestic monu- 
ment sombre with the tints and stains 
of centuries. To what uses it has been 
put! In the twelfth century, before its 
high altar, the Count of Toulouse came, 
barefooted and in his shirt, penitent, to 
be absolved by the Church and king. 
The King St. Louis walked barefooted 
under its high springing arches, carry- 
ing, it is said, the holy crown of thorns, 
which he bought from the Emperor of 
Constantinople. In the next century, 
Henry VI. of England was crowned at 
Notre Dame as king of France. 

It is a long list, —the solemn and 
splendid ceremonies enacted in Notre 
Dame, — great days when the pomp of 
state and the consecrations of official 
religion were laid upon the royal heads 
of France. 
days. 


But the cathedral has evil 
The revolution comes and dese- 
The 
Convention decrees that its name shall 
be altered, and on November Io, 1793, 
the Catholic religion, and 


crates it in the name of Reason! 


abolishes 
that of Temple of Reason! But the 
new name and the new worship were 
not destined to replace a long time the 
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old. The day arrived, in 1795, when it had been givento man. Then, in 


was restored to the Catholic clergy. twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, the 
In 1804 the first Napoleon was priest was the friend of the people, and 
crowned Emperor of France, and Jose- made the Church powerful to protect 
hine Empress ° which occasion, vrites the weak. Then the windows of Notre 
torian, was the most 


] 


Dame, it estial and intense colors, 
> : , ke Panera neha Se 
solemn of all the ceremoni ¥ made the interior like a beautif 


ancient edain . charged 


Duke of I tnree ¢g 
ol - vivid, filte 


present Emperor with Eugénie, C light of day, 


tess of Tel > ist, the istening ol visions of he 
the Prince Imperial. consecrate 
= : 
This is the rou utl the pub- 
lic ceremoni that have been celebrated 
in Notre Dame de iris, It spectacies 
But, 
, ’ 
endors, 


] 
een i€ss 


sim} 
rious life, with a better word 
vealed to his mind. 
aint has passed away, no more 
We have martyrs, but sci- 
celebrate them ; » have 


rature holds their mem- 


cathedrals of the 

sesof Middle Ages -day. They retain mu- 

ng consol- sic an he vice of bells to touch us. 

ad of social All the rest e i e to the modern 

looking 

But 

voice of the 

of music, they 

ry; no better th 


and Egyptian monu- 


remains of 


ges must im 


ious 


tne 


incient day n the street 1odern mar When t 


were narrow, dirty, thronged ; whe ut lrals thunder over 
lords were brutal, and the people help- _ list - when he looks 
less seris ; I in Cal th< ent wers, Tt oity spires, the 

me when the prie as the teacl nouldings, the iint carvings, the fe- 
the hope, the gui 1e people ; und ir itions, he thinks. When he 
when he uttered the word nearest to de- goe ithin, he is touched and over- 
mocracy and equality; when Catholi- awed. Strasburg, Rheims, Rouen, and 


ism repeated the mosthumanewordthat Notre Dame are beautiful and majestic 
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works that cannot be repeated, for they 
cannot be imitated. As soon expect to 
of Michael 
’ of Da Vinci, 
iuiries of the West. 


the Pyramids, the art 


wr the heads in 


In spite of 
le 


rations, they shall crum! 


more. The only en- 
which goes 

. eae ] ne ? ] 
centuries supplanting and 


iwayS equ il t neeas, 
ng its full force 
The 


d its old work enal 


into some 
it 


on S$ o01da 


y, — sometimes 
1 shell confronts the 
yn with things greater than 
the 


terrogate colossus of 


colonnades of Karnak, 


y are the final utterance, 


‘pression, the inimitable 
cir €por h. 
o not build 
laries ior 
vat is, m¢ 

. th cen- 


ure: the 


is a naval 
n all the 


hs have 


I at 
1} ress¢ d 


day Notre Dame, 
s grandeur of 
llecting 


with it 


its ancient color, reco 


form and 
| it bell, the large 


nly on féte days and tl 


in France, 


st 

1e obse- 

es now silent in 

was standing und 
portal, where the 

Middle A 


in full relief tl 


of the ge 
drama of 
serene, prim 
crowde l, pre- 

— with 


] 
RE1S, 


other the 
l, broken, 
in and 


Vint 


with the 


} } 
ne stones were Ol 


ar to an antiquari an 


of a fluttering 


my antiquarian 


noise 
] 


wings, 


irrested 
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A I rood 
of birds, with cries of love, in the sweet 
air of 


observations, and I looked up. 


spring, were wavering a moment 
under the Gothic arch. 


They fiew in 


and out of the stone vegetation, and 


perched an instant on the tured 
brie 


and 


scully 


heads robes. That 


life was sufficient to charm 
and dispel all the oppressiv 
seemed to emanate from the 


Nature 
] ice Ol 


nad rel 
art. 


of bird-music, one jet of life, 


old monument. 
ar 


herself in the p 


of love, one moment of happin 


it br hat o 


f sparrows that 
buil ir nests, is better th 
antiquity and all this art! 


tering joy of the inconstant sparrows — 
1 hj 


inged bir 


I 
those wee, noisy, swift-w s— 
about the towers, the nic 


tals of Notre Dame, was a 


hat 
crum- 


T 5 > + 
lure. It was her voice, her life, t 


} 


deliciously 


bling, ither-stained 


stones to the perennial force and good 


But for you who have not 


rivilege of looking upon the great mon- 
uments of architecture, it will 


“oy 
you with my purely 
nt. INO; 


1g you must med- 


you must consider, you must at- 


tempt to re work done 
by the F 


ilize what was the 
ks, t 


1e Gauls, the 
he Middle A 


archi 


rank 
the Saxons of t 
marvellous 
R 


tecture which, based 
oman, reached N 
and the 


Goth new 


after 
ic. he 


la 
I 


ing of elements, the enla 
ence, produced a new and a 
The Roman arch 
Normar 


burst into bloom ; tl 


national 


type. became 
like a 1 helmet; the 
1e dome be 
spire. The very stones were cover! 
with the forms of a ri i} 


vegetation. Then the spire of 


carried to the cloud 
ot 


adorned themselves with delicate 


burg was 


he cathedrals Rouen and | 


eries of stone, and the towers of 

Dame were bound together by a light 
llery. Then in France was seen dur- 
hree cent 


ka 
~ ‘ rE ee ee 
ing t urles the full Gevelo 
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architecture neither Greek 


Roman nor Oriental. 


of an nor 
But a new idea, 
capable of unlimited expansion, subject 
to the law of liberty, and not to that of 
the arbitrary ; corresponding with the 
mind of its epoch, expressive of its 


character ; corresponding especially 
with the Northern as distinguished from 
the Hellenic Roman mind; 


corresponding with the old Gallic spirit 


and the 


that had been cradled in dark forests, 


amid shadows and the brief glory of 


sunset; cradled amid the high branch- 
ing pines and bold armed oaks, which 
had gi 
} 


en to it its primitive temple, vast, 
shadowy, and richly toned. 


thedral we 


In the ca- 
beautiful result of 
its necessities and its experience. 


see the 


The natural forms dear or terrible to 
the childhood of a half-civilized race 
are recalled by the work itself; it is the 
foreign achievement and the experience 
of travel that excites its emulation and 
] 


it to work on a grand 


—_— > 
g scale and 


But back of all 
was the religious sentiment, potent to 
but 
old, form of its 


sets 
after an original plan. 
slow to abandon an 


seek a new, 


life. It required six 
centuries for the Roman style imposed 
on the Druidic form to reach the Gothic 
of the twelfth century. 

It is true that the 
research and the most 
have 


most studied 
entious 
the term 
‘“‘ Gothic ” applied to the marvellous ar- 


COLTS 
thinking repudiated 
chitecture of the Middle Ages, — to what 
is, properly speaking, the old national 
French architecture. It is true that its 
so-called Oriental origin is questioned, 
and the pretensions of a Germanic ori- 
The facts 
prove that the first churches now called 
France; that the 
borders of the Rhine were marked only 


gin absolutely abandoned. 
Gothic were built in 


by Roman constructions when the mas- 
terpieces of the Gothic were being ele- 
vated in the North of France; that the 
England, built in 
the twelfth century, were designed by 
French architects. 


Gothic churches in 


The first Gothic architect not French 
was Erwin of Steinbach, in the thir- 
teenth century. In Germany, up to 


the fourteenth century, the Gothic style 
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was called “the French style.” The 
latest most conscientious writer 
upon the subject of the art of the Mid- 


and 


dle Ages tells us that the first essays 
of that architecture, which seems so 
frail, so audacious, so barbarous to the 
in what is called 
France, Vexin, Valois, Beau- 


classical mind, were 
“Tle de 
vaisis, a part of Champaigne, and all 
the basin of the Oise,—#in the true 
France.” 

It can no longer be contested that 
the Gothic is an art purely French. It 
was born with French nationality, it 
was the work of communities stimulated 
by the clergy and directed by laymen, 
the 
movement 


and 
Middle 


and social 
intellectual 
Ages. In the largest expression, it was 
the the old 
which, audacious, inventive, rapid, has 


represents great 


of the 
creation of Gallic genius 
left the most poetic and impressive em- 
bodiment of the religious sentiment of 
Christendom. It was the last effort to 
make a temple large enough for human- 
ity. The story of the building of a 
cathedral reads like a fairy tale. The 
people come from the provinces envi- 
roning that of a cathedral like 
teers of a war for liberty. 


volun- 
As they had 
mell to the Holy Land, so 
they went pell-mell to build the cathe- 


drals. 


1 


gone pell 


They are blessed by the bishop ; 
they go through the land recruiting 
their forces, chanting hymns, with float- 
ing banners ; they rally about the walls 
of a church or the quarry, and labor for 
no other pay than bread. 

In the solemn nights of the twelfth 
century, what a spectacle in the French 
provinces! By the light of torches the 
lofty walls of cathedrals rose as by day ; 
they were thronged with enthusiastic 
workmen in the night as in the dawn. 
What All 
classes, vassals and nobles, men of fra- 
ternities and communities, dragged the 


energy of enthusiasm! 


stones from the quarry. Each one gave 
himself to the work he understood best. 
The fervor, the fanaticism of building 
was so great, that the women threw un- 

the foundation-stones gold and 
jewels, saying, “Thy walls, O God, 


der 


shall be of precious stones 
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The monks’ learning and the péoples’ 
force made the cathedrals. The shafts 
rose, slender like reeds, and were bound 
in strength ; the spire swam in light ; 
the tall windows were webbed with sem- 
blances of branch and vine; the arches 
were adorned by carved flowers; the 
doors were flanked by sculptured figures. 


Days. 22I 
The whole made a living, expressive, 
elegant, aspiring form, distinct, admira- 
ble, and unlike all other great historic 
forms. We shall never behold a repe- 
tition of the great work of the Middle 
It is an accomplished fact, and 
the constructive and artistic genius of 
man seeks another embodiment. 


Ages. 





CRETAN 


IV. 
THE APOKORONA. 


NY journey from Canea has a 
commencement. The 


wide level plain, almost entirely covered 


4 charming 


with the rich green olive-trees, the roads, 
lined with aloe-hedges; glimpses here 
and there of 
walls 


gardens over whose high 
and 
pomegranate, huge mulberries, and here 


cluster the tops of orange 
and there a towering stone-pine, — con- 


vey an impression of exuberant fer- 
tility I have never received from 


other pl: 


any 
iin country. Then, breaking 
precipitately down into it, the bold, bare, 
ravine-cloven 
trast of the 


Malaxa hills add a con- 
most artistic character. I 
have spent many days among those 
groves, following on donkey-back lanes 
and by-paths amid blackberry hedges, 
and in the shade of olive-trees which 
must have seen the Roman Empire, and 
still are vigorous and profitable to their 
owners and the Sublime Porte. 

But, speaking of roads, I must not be 
considered as indicating what would be 
such in any part of the 

There exists but one in Crete, 


called other 
world. 
—the high road built by the Venetians 
(or perhaps only restored by them after 
the Romans), which ran, and still limps, 
from Canea to Candia, passing by Reti- 
mo ¢z 


voule. 


But as there are no re- 
pairs in Turkey, and a paved road three 


} 


hundred years old without them must 


be a dilapidated affair, so the Cretans, 


DAYS. 


as a general thing, know the Candia 
road only to keep off it. When the 
late Abdul Medjid came to see Crete, 
three miles and a half English were put 
into repair, that a carriage might serve 
his Majesty to visit Canea in, he hav- 
ing debarked at Suda. Since that day 
there are three miles and a half of road 
that a carriage may roll and a_ horse 
gallop over. The Sultan’s road leads 
only to the head of Suda Bay, whence, 
skirting the shore of that magnificent 
haven for whose possession Crete has 


been cursed so many years, we rise by 
a mule-path h 


extorts from the 
traveller unexperienced in Cretan way- 


which 


faring a crescendo of epithets, varying 
according to his horsemanship and 
habits of less or greater profanity, until 
he comes to a bit of road which ner- 
vous men and bad riders prefer to take 
afoot. But, the summit reached, we are 
in the mythologic land, —in one of 
the homes of the antiquest myth. West 
of us rise the heights of Mt. Berecyn- 
tius, the highest point of the Malaxa 
range, where the Idzan Dactyls worked 
iron mines known to semi- 


the first 


authentic history. These mythical be- 
ings, long reverenced in Crete as divin- 
ities of a mysterious and exalted divine 
power, are supposed, by those of the 
modern historical authors who have 
the traces of 


history found in the myths, to have been 


studied most carefully 


a Phrygian colony, which brought arts 
and to 


Siculus 


unknown the ab- 


Diodorus 


mysteries 


origines. declares 
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them to have been the primitive inhabi- 
it the fact that they were made 

ls of indicates another and in- 

, over which the new-comers 

nanent influence, and govern- 

The 


erriferous formations, 


oe ology of Bere- 
incomplete examina- 
been 


indi- 


ike 
York 


d, would 


New 


ent work. 

the Akroteri e 
perfect and land-locked 
oth sand-beac 
for the uses o mari 


the 


nn 


harbor, 
h more fa- 
ners 


confined bi: with abrupt 
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shores which Spratt supposes the har- 
bor of Nimoa. In 
search for the remains of this town, I 
asked a peasant if tl 
cient city in that 


commencing my 


ere was any an- 
He replied 


vicinity 
that there were some remains of a very 


ancient city in a locality he pointed out, 


but level with the 
Spratt, who pl 


licated issatisfied with the 


mains whicl pratt points out, I com- 
l survey ; 


found 


ind 


iown Mm 


found 
heaper 


1 above ground ¢ 


’ .: ¥ 4 
nda so nothing remains 


} 


of walls, and the foundations 


houses, which seem by their 
ind plan to have been of the 
But nothing in the remains, 
r of the loca- 


m all winds but the 
Aptera, the 
in), and 


itlook on 


now Sphak 


1 
1 
h 


— had more 


lence of the 

he site as 

nacity 

memories 

ot 

il phe- 

ever observed, and their 


traces of what they 


period is ext eed- 

In fact, they 

ttle except names. 
erve the identical su- 
‘nt authors record, 
me on passing 
pick up the bro- 

journey. 

ire some erottos, 
lide, a shepherd was 
playing on his violin, 
“a came a 


company of 


ho demanded his services 


they danced. In a mortal fear of 
his supernatural visitors, he complied, 


and gradually his fear not only wore 
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off, but a passion 
ich brought 


enchant 


to entertain 
} 


iphs, w 
the 
played, but 


to ed grot. 
spoke not of 
while, sought 
old woman, who 


only way to secure his 
atch 


¢ 
. Ol 


to ¢ her as she passed 


dancers, and hold 
vhat ht. 
form to many others, 
ist induce him 
1 he had 


yme mig She 
her 
let her 
her that 


invincible, 


to 


AP Sah 
satished 


tion she 


was 


efforts to esc ape him, 
to Hymen. 

ime in following — 

ifter a frightful struggle, i 

( ] VE d was beastly al id fishy 


Lg rades of develop- 
the old woman’s pre- 
(whether 
n’t know), 


made 


married 
ant did 
never any 


} ] } 
mas, sne seemed 


poke to her hus- 
provoc ition. This w 


1ing, and he had 


as 
ror dd tl 
recourse to tl Wi 


woman for a recipe 


They had 


se 
to make his wife tall an in- 
ther was to take this infant 
the f 


probably 


fan 


y it on ire, when 


ld speak ; if 
the i 
would certainly find 


o9 
child. 


t it on fire an 

he 
lid but 
put 


not succeed ; 


embers, mother, 


the sea, and never 


there remains a beautiful 


‘yclopean wall preserving 
circuit; and several 
state 


f marble 


to hold water. 
appear here and 
ratt 
inscription, 
the 
of 
to 


We would 


y and have 


re- 
interesting 


decree of Demos, 


yundations the con- 


ves shelter 


wayfarers 
not tarry, 
our 


winding road down 


» plains of the Apokorona. 
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The view before us, 


into the lower lands | 


as we descended 
thoug 
of 


it 


for, h I have 


\poko- 


entirely a 


used the term 
rona,” I must 


comparative 


“ plains 
qualify 
of 


the 
as 
use was like 


an Alpine lands« 
of al 


angular, 


scale pout one half. The 


seemit 


bare, 
\ iks of 
rose 


koror 


white mount 


overlooking the Apc 


where woun 


clear streamlet, % wh 


ly re 
Who ever hea 

the world, except in Cre 
stream, full in August < 


which had 


in 


inctive 


poked inst 
trou 


cold p 
not trout init? As 
came down into the 


which 


ber, 
little level or 
tom enclosed the stre:z 


broken and really 
On 
site us was Stylos, 
the 


pha Pacha on his Sphakian campaign, 


saw how hilly the 
Apokorona is. the hillside oppo- 
noteworthy as 


ie first repulse of Musta- 


since 
scene of tl 
—an affair which delayed operations two 
weeks, and cost the Egyptians a pacha 
amongst their losses. The rich bottom- 
land nourishes noble olives, and, with 
its level lines and beautiful tree-groups, 
the most pict 
Crete. 
group of villagers, tending their sheep 
among the 
toral, azd no begging : 

We halted at Armeni to lunch. 
cold fowl and boiled eggs 


Ss 


ol 


Saw 


forms one uresque 
scenes | in We passed a 


olive-trees, piping and pas- 


A 
of Cydoniar 


coarse | 


uction, wit 
Apokor 


and one of the roughest rides I 


h some read and 


ona wi made the re- 


1e, 
past, 
had ever taken supplied the sauce,—one 
I can confidently recommend to all wl 


do not know what jolting 
saddle will do in the v eel 
saddie will Go in the way of excitin 
appetite. 

The 
crossed 


valley of the stream which we 


and 
which empties into the sea at Kalyves 


many times hereabouts, 
(site of Kisamon, ancient port of Apte- 
ra, with another 
Kisamon, now Kisamo-Castelli, and of 


not to be confounded 
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which I have spoken earlier), is one of 
those best adapted for high cultivation 
and semi-tropical gardening which the 
Abun- 


dantly supplied with perennial springs, 


Mediterranean basin can show. 


securing easy irrigation, the soil alluvial 
along the stream, and calcareous on the 
ridges, it needs but application and a 
little capital to be made a paradise for 
an agricultural community. But what 
can be done in a country where every 
advance in production is met by a coun- 
ter move of the tax-gatherer, and where, 
except by robbery, or farming of the 
tithes, no one can grow rich, — where 
capital is worth twenty per cent per 
annum, and would if 
there were any considerable demand, 
and where the Christian, who the 
only industrious citizen, can always be 
robbed 


be worth more 


1S 


of his and in 
al, by an avari- 


have 


accumulations, 

many cases of his capit 
Mussulman? | 

] r +} 

before of the general j 


cious spoken 
overty of Cre- 
tan houses, and might add expletives 
and intensify diminutives in speak- 
of the Apoko- 
rona. Itcontains many villages, main- 
ly of Cltristians, the Mussulmans being 


ing the dwellers in 


~ 


scattered individuals, and produces 
much oil, and might produce cereals 
and vegetables at discretion: but for 
whatend? Noroad exists which would 
to 


towns ; cheese and oil only, of its produc- 


permit a profitable transport the 
tions, pay freight to Canea ; and, beside 
these two articles, there is, therefore, no 
inducement to produce more than the 
peasants use themselves. It is almost 
useless to ask at one of these villages 
for a dinner, unless you can dine up- 
on black bread and olives, with boiled 
herbs in the spring and autumn. A 
fowl fat enough to eat fo advantage I 
never saw,—eggs seem to be all that can 
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cities are luxurious compared with 
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But with it all 
there is a something in the Cretan peas- 


you must expect to find. 


antry which commands respect ; and in 
the Apokorona they are a hardy and in- 
dependent breed, warlike to a degree. 
As their country is the gate to Spha- 
sia, which has always been the abode 
kia, which |! lways been the abode 
of the bitterest resistance to local 
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ranny, they suffer the inroads of all the 
most formidable Turkish expeditions. 
It is only thirty miles to Retimo from 
Canea, yet in ten hours’ journey we were 
scarcely half-way. As night drew near 
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ters and something to eat at a convent 
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had insisted on my accepting a guard 
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found an empty loft of a house, boast- 
ing two stories, which we had to our- 
selves, and where we spread the blan- 
kets which by day made our saddles en- 
durable, — I, only, as the high dignitary 
of the occasion, having a spare mattress. 
While 
friendly villagers brought eggs, which 
frying in oil below, sent up to us sav- 
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ory summons to come down and eat; 
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by strong wine, with a relish worthy of 
a better meal, we adjourned to the vil- 
lage café, and took a cup of coffee, and 
a nargile offered with eager haste by a 
Sphakiote captain, who happened to be 
and while the curi- 
ous townsmen came and looked, we 


there on business ; 
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any of his statements, and what terms 
of reprobation can be too strong to be- 
stow upon such a deliberate deception ? 


The writer’s remedy for all defects 


in the present practices and laws is 


some statutory regulation as to the 


degree of aberration of mind ju 


detention, and provision made 
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.earing before a board of magistrates, 
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apparently the splendid windows to come into sight. 
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